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ACT IV. 


Scene I.—Marion’s Camp. A rude scene in the , 
interior of the country, rocks, woods, &c. 


[Enter Trask and Simmons.]} 


Trask. And so General Marion has permitted 
that British officer to spy out the nakedness of your 
camp, and learn that you dine on potatoes? 

Simmons. He could not do otherwise, unless he 
had refused to treat concerning the prisoners. To 
be sure, he need not have invited him to dinner, 
but hospitality is the religion of a Carolinian ; he 
always welcomes his guests to the best ; and pota- 
toes were all our General had to offer. 

_ Trask. Well, now in New England, we manage 
D paaaee We do things handsomely, or not at 
Simmons. That is to say, gratify your own pride, 
rather than entertain your friends for their happi- 
ness. 

Trask. Not so, sir. It is to gratify our friends, | 
by the observance of that respect to which we con- 
sider them entitled, and we rather omit the feast 
than the respect. Now, with regard to this British | 
officer, had he visited our encampment at the north, 
every thing would have been put in the best possi- | 
ble order, the soldiers drilled to look decently, or | 
sent out of sight; and the lack of a dinner politely 
excused as not being in season. | 

Simmons. That’s what I call hypocrisy ; and 
never yet was a Carolinian a hypocrite. We speak 
as we think, and appear what we are on all occa- 
sions. 

Trask. And that’s what I call fool-hardiness. | 
Do you think, sir, that when the brave old patriot, | 
General Putnam, kept post at Princeton, and had | 
not so many men fit for duty as he had miles of: 
frontier to guard, that he would have been wise | 
had he permitted the British at Brunswick to learn 
his or I should say, his weakness? I say, 
that —— are necessary and wise. 





Simmons. In war, I grant they may be permit- 
ted; but in peace, or on parole, every thing should 
be undisguised and aboveboard. This managing 


| system is characteristic of Yankees, as I have ob- 


served. 

Trask. And disliked, I suppose. Well, we all 
have our faults; not that I mean to call your hos- 
pitality a fault. I have been in your state about, 
let me see, eighteen months, and in all my letters 
to my uncle, Bartholomew Trask, Esquire, I have 
mentioned your hospitality with praise. 

Simmons. And our courage—what did you say 
of that ? 

Trask. I have commended it warmly in my 
letters. 

Simmons. And our patriotism ? 

Trask. I have named it respectfully in my letters, 

Simmons. Do you mean to insult me, Mr. Trask ? 
You know I can’t write. 

Trask. 1 know no such thing, Mr. Simmons. 
And allow me to say, it is such misapprehensions 
on both sides which makes all, or nearly all the 
hard feelings between us. Come, now let us see in 
what points we can agree, you representing the 
south and I the north. We both love liberty and 
our country. 

Simmons. Yes. 

Trask. We hate kings and oppressors. 

Simmons. Yes, yes. 

Trask. We wish to make America the first, and 
best, and mightiest nation in the world. 

Simmons. Yes, that we do, and we will yet ac- 
complish our wishes. 

Trask. We believe the Bible, and worship God, 
and uphold freedom of conscience in all men. 

Simmons. Yes, yes—we all hold to religious 
liberty. 

Trask. And to sum up the whole matter in a few 
words, we are all republicans andChristians. We 
all uphold the freedom and independence of Ame- 
rica, and the authority of congress—in these things 
we agree. 
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Simmons. There is one other point, Mr. Trask, 
in which we agree. We both like to have our own 


way. 

Trask. Ay, that’s the rub I was coming to. 
That is the agreement which makes all our dis- 
agreement. Now, it is the opinion of my old uncle, 
and he is a very shrewd man, uncle Bartholomew 
is, that this war is permitted by an over-ruling and 
wise Providence, not only to make America free, 
but as‘all the states must unite to carry it on, we 
shall become, in a good measure, one people; and 
thus we shall remain for ever. All our perils will 
be shared together, and our glories must be enjoy- 
ed together. We shall have but one Washington. 

Simmons. True, very true. And your old Mas- 
sachusetts has done bravely. 

Trask. And so has South Carolina. And like 
brothers, shoulder to shoulder, we will go on through 
this war, and then like brothers, hand in hand, will 
we proceed in the march of improvement. 

[Enter Kinlock.] 

Kinlock. That is a noble sentiment; it would 
sound well for a toast at a patriotic dinner. 

Trask. I am glad you think so, Mr. Kinlock. I 
am proud of your good opinion, and I have always 
flattered myself that I had a talent for preparing 
toasts. But when do we march? 

Kinlock. Whenever a chance of anntying the 
enemy offers. Our General never waits for cere- 
mony nor preparation. Every soldier must hold 
himself equipped to ride at a half-hour’s warning. 
You recollect what the song says, “ Ready—all 
ready,”—that is the motto of our troop. 

Trask. An excellent song it is too. What if we 
sing it now to pass the time. This idle kind of life 
is apt to make me stupid as a Turk. Nothing so 
surely gives an active man the horrors, as too much 
leisure. 

Kinlock. I am thinking that you will not com- 
plain of idleness much longer. I saw the General 
just now, as I came along; he was standing thus, 
in his best military position, his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, and his face wearing one of those stern 
looks he puts on, when he shouts, “ Forward boys! 
Charge!” He was planning some attack, I pre- 
sume. 

Simmons. Well, I shall rejoice to be in the sad- 
dle once more. I’m “ ready, all ready.” 

Trask. You sing that song capitally, in my opi- 
nion, Mr. Simmons. Come, now begin, sing the 
first part, and Kinlock and I will follow. 


SONG. 


L 


' Simmons.—Arm, arm for the battle—Invasion has 
come, 
His shadow has darkened our soil— 
Trask & K—We’re ready—all ready! our sword 
shall strike home, 
Ere the robber has gathered his spoil. 


Il. 
Simmons.—Arm, arm for the battle—’tis liberty calls, 
The tyrants are leagued as her toe— 
T. & K—We’re ready—all ready! our hearts are 
her walls, 
Which tyrants will never o’erthrow. 


Il. 
Simmons — Arm, arm for the battle—our children and 
wives 
Are shrinking with terrors oppressed— 
T. & K.—We're ready—all ready ! and pledged are 
our lives, ) 
That these dear ones in safety shall rest. 





IV. 


Simmons.—Arm, arm for the battle!—and cowards 
may fly,— 

The foe, like a torrent sweeps on — 
T. & K—We’re ready—all ready ! we'll shout ere 


we die 
Hurrah! for the battle is won. 


[Enter a Countryman.) 

Simmons. Hollo! there—stand! Your business? 

Countryman. I bring tidings to General Marion. 
A party of British and tories are intending to sur- 
prise him to-morrow morning. 

Kinlock. Ha! ha! ha!—Why Marion will sur- 
prise them to-night. There ’ll be work for us, and 
we must look to our arms and horses. Come along, 
man, and I’ll show you the General. [Ezxeuni. 


Scene II.—Same scene continued. 


[Enter Marion, Grosvenor, Sullivan, Trask, Sim- 
mons, Kinlock, and other riflemen, all armed.] 
Marion. Friends,—fellow-soldiers, we again have 

heard 

The threats of our proud enemies—they come, 

Boasting to sweep us, like the chaff, away. 

Shall we yield? Shail we lie down like dogs beneath 

The keeper’s lash? ‘Then shall we well deserve 

The ruin, the disgrace that must ensue. 

Ne’er dream submission can appease our foes ; 

We shall be conquered rebels, and they "ll fear 

The spirit of liberty may rouse again : 

And therefore will they bind us with strong chains, 

New cords, green withes, like those that Samson 

bound ; 

And we, alas! shall have been shorn and weak, 

On folly’s lap, if we yield up our freedom. 

*Tis only this makes man invincible. 

Why, they will call us bondmen, parcel out 

Our lands to those who plunder us, and set 

The murderers of our brethren as our judges. 

Tarleton, or Rawdon will be governor! 

And will ye bow to these? Yes, ye must bow; 

An army will at their nod, and spies 

Will watch your steps, steal to your social hearth, 

As the old Serpent to the ear of Eve, 

And tempt you to the utterance of sad thoughts ; 

Note the unwary speech and call it treason. 

A word, a look will be arraigned, and thus, 

Beneath the sway of tyranny’s suspicion, 

Our best and worthiest citizens will fall. 

And those who ’scape the fury of the storm, 

Upraised to tear the roots oi freedom’s tree 

Quite from the soil where our forefathers set 

The holy plant—how nurtured with their blood, 

Dew’d by their tears and sheltered by their arms, 

Ye know full well—but those who ’scape the storm, 

Will live down-trodden as the veriest slave 

That toils on Barbary’s coast. And all the land, 

Our lovely native land, where peace should dwell, 

Will sigh and groan by reason of oppression. 

O, never shall my eyes behold this scene ! 

My strength, heart, life, I give these to my country, 

When she sinks I will die! And now, my friends, 

Will ye when chains are clanking in your ears, 

And in your hands your trusty swords are grasped, 

Bear the reproach—* It was our cowardice, 

Which left this land, this glorious land to perish.” 
Soldiers (all speak), Never! no, never! We'll 

conquer; or we’ll die! 
Marion. Then, brave friends, draw your swords, 
and before God 

We'll form the emblem of our holy Union. 

Point = your blades to heaven, the throne of 


im é 
Who made man free. Now, swear you never will, 
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Howe’er beset by danger, pressed with want, 
Or tempted by fair promises or gold, 
Relinquish your resistance, till the foe 
Is driven from out our borders, and, with peace, 
Freedom and independence are achieved. 
Soldiers (all speak). We swear! 
Marion (after a pause). Tis registered on 
high ; 
And be the wretch who violates his oath, 
Accursed from off the earth. 
Soldiers. Amen! Amen! 
Marion. And now, my friends, retire and seek 
repose ; 
The space is brief—we knock at Tarleton’s tent, 
And wake him to the strife, ere morning dawns 
To light him on his path to seize our post. 
In one short hour be ready for the signal. 
Simmons. Good! We’ll see how the British like 
surprises. [Exit soldiers. 
Marion (to Grosvenor and Sullivan). For you, 
young friends, who at this hour of peril, 
Have brought the freeman’s offering, true hearts 
And trusty swords to the service of your country, 
I thank you—can I more? from my full heart. 
Sullivan. We have not yet deserved such thanks ; 
to share them, 
Seems as an earnest of our future deeds. 
Might these accord with our desires, we'd pledge 
Freedom to every slave on earth. 
Marion (taking their hands)—O! ‘tis a joy, 
beyond the power of words, 
To mark the generous spirit, bursting forth, 
Of men, of brothers banded for their rights. 
We have an aim, the glorious aim to found 
A free republic, where, beneath the sway 
Of mild and equal laws, framed by themselves, 
Our people may dwell, and own no lord but God. 
Oh! what a consummation will be gained, 
When democratic principles shall be 
Embodied in a government of laws ; 
And justice hold the scale *tween man and man. 
Then individual enterprise shall tend 
T'o general prosperity ; where all 
Reap as they sow, each feels the stimulus 
That elevates the mind to its full growth. 
A government, on freedom’s basis built, 
Tias, in all ages, been the theme of song, 
And the desire of all the wise and good. 
For this the Grecian patriots fought, for this 
The noblest Roman died. Shall I go on? 
Name Tell, and Hampden, and our Washington ? 
The hero, whom high heaven raised up to show 
How war with righteousness might be allied, 
The conqueror with the Christian? And how man 
In blessing others finds his highest fame. 
In the grand army of the excellent, 
Who spurn oppression, you are now enrolled. 
Grosvenor. Our banners bear proud names. 
Would we might be 
Worthy the cause in which we gladly join. 
Marion. Yes, in this cause we will move on with 


Joy 
To the battle and the charge, like honoured 
champions, 
For human rights, for country, and for God. 
Sullivan. And for the Union, that with gentle ties 
Fraternal binds our destinies in one, 
And gives me here a right to share your toils, 
For this my thanks is given. 


Marion. Ay, ‘tis a thought 
To kindle up the soul with patriot fire ; 
It stamps “ Invincible !” upon the name 
“ American !”’—In union is our strength, 
And life, and future triumphs—and proud rank. 
This blessed Union foils the British power, 
Bears up ’gainst every adverse stroke of fate ; 





Our pleasant cities, yea, our state may lie 
Despoiled and crushed beneath the oppressor'’s heel, 
But while our brethren of the distant north, 
Shout to our cry, and buckle on their swords, 
We know the cause of freedom must prevail; 
And we are nerved to dare the deadliest strife, 
And, harder still, to wrestle with ourselves, 
Subdue our appetites and curb our rage 
For private wrongs, and to the public weal 
Bend every thought and purpose, hope and prayer. 
But I must leave you now, the soldier’s cares 
Allows to friendly converse little time 
When duty summons to the field.—Our troop 
Must be in motion soon. [Exit Marion. 
Sullivan. We are companions, Grosvenor, with 
a hero. 
The splendid visions of my youthful world, 
When o’er the classic page pena and pictured 
The heroes poets have described, would fade ; 
I never could embody their proud virtues, 
That scorned all common things and useful toils 
And all the mass of humble human life 
As quite beneath their notice, with our times ; 
—These prudent, plodding, penny-saving times ; 
And oft I sighed and said—* ’tis all ideal !”’ 
But now we feel and breathe the atmosphere 
Of godlike thoughts—and how they lift the mind 
Up from the grovelling world of self, and show 
The bright, broad universe of generous love, 
Which man has the capacity to grasp! 
I almost feel as I could be a hero. 
Grosvenor. And thus all men should feel. * All 
may be heroes. 
“'The man who rules his spirit,” saith the Voice 
Which cannot err—“ is greater than the man 
Who takes a city”—Hence it surely follows, 
If each might have dominion of himself, 
And each should govern wisely, and thus show 
Truth, courage, knowledge, power, benevolence, 
And all the princely soul in private virtues— 
Why each will be a prince, a hero—greater, 
He will be man in likeness of his Maker. 
—’Tis wonderful that ove will drudge to gain 
A little portion of this dirty world, 
And so neglect the rich domain that lies 
In his own bosom, where the light from heaven 
Alone is shed.—God never shines on earth. 
Sullivan. Yes, by light reflected from his 
goodness ; 
We see him in his works. 
Grosvenor. Not when we make 
These minister alone to earthly passions. 
Oh! I have meditated much on this— 
How man shall gain and keep the high perfection 
His nature would permit? _ I feel this truth— 
He must know and rule himself, and worship God. 
And marvel not that one so young should turn 
Such lessons in his mind ; for I have been 
Hurled from my sphere, and left to gather light, 
To guide my course, from other suns than those 
Which shine on earth’s high places. But ’tis found, 
In the deep vale, by dark hills circumscribed, 
The stars of heaven shed down their purest rays, 
And the lone eye may read, upon that page, 
Wisdom, which vaunted tomes will ne’er supply. 
And thus, in lowly life, musing, I learned 
The proudest rank was that which all may reach 
Who follow reason’s voice, and the true light 
That Bethlehem’s star diffused. Love God and man, 
Seek truth, and do the right, and keep your heart 
Warm in the faith, that universal good 
Demands an universal brotherhood— 
Thus have I found my station. Not a lord— 
But a free man—a peer with royalty ; 
For none who takes his station ’neath a man, 
And owns a subject’s name, can be my peer. 
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Sullivan. And have you then renounced the rank 
that birth, 
By arbitrary rules of man’s device, 
Bestows ? The title? The estate? 
Grosvenor. All, all. 
Sullivan. Then are you free—and ardent, as the 
faith 
That led the Pilgrim Fathers o’er the sea, 
To found an empire for the great in soul 
Who need no ribbon their desert to prove, 
Shall be your welcome to your birth-right here, 
A patriot struggling for the rights of man. 
Grosvenor. Thank you—'tis well. The more I 
meditate, 
The more I glory in the part I choose, 
And in the name I choose—AMERIcAN. 
Didst ever ponder, Sullivan, on this— 
The principles for which we wage our war 
Are in conformity with inward truth. 
And every man, who dares to breathe his thoughts, 
And is not sold the slave of sense and sin, 
Or bribed by high estate to spurn the right, 
Why, he feels with us, wishes us God speed! 
And those who join us are AMERICANS ? 
Sullivan. Such thoughts have floated o’er my 
mind, like dreams, 
But, pr’ythee, let me hear your argument, 
*Tis pleasant listening, when the reasons urged 
Agree with sentiments we love. 

Grosvenor. *Tis thus: 
From France we have the good De la Fayette, 
American is he in heart and soul— 

That soul in honour’s purest model framed, 

And worth an universe of truckling minds 

That only move as moved by precedent. 

Oh! his integrity will be a crown 

Of glory, such as monarch never wore— 

And there’s Pulaski, generous Poland’s son, 

He is a true American, for here 

He finds the brothers of his mind; de Kalb, 

And the brave Prussian, they are freemen both, 

And for America they wield their swords 

As sons, not hirelings.—O, when the mind-wrought 
steel, 


They ’re tempering in our freedom’s glowing flame, 
Shall be applied to the bolts that shackle down 
The sons of Europe ; when the prison-house, 
Where millions, in their blindness, grind for lords, 
Is heaving with their struggles,—shall we sit 
Like dullards in a dream, with staring eye, 
And yet see nothing ?—No—we’ll stand up, and 
shout 
And cheer them to their work, and pour our light 
Full on the deep, dark holds of tyranny. 
[ Trumpet sounds. 
Sullivan. Ha! we must now away, our battles 


win 
Then I'll be freedom’s knight and lend my aid 
To her cause where’er a sign of hope appears. 
How blest it were to see her stand and float 


O’er France and Poland. [Ezeunt. 

Scene III.—A rude scene in the country—woods, 
rocks.—Sounds of battle—guns firing—the rush 
of horsemen, shouts of riflemen, Enter British 
soldiers and tories, flying over the etage, crying 
Marion! Marion! pursued by the riflemen. 


[Enter Marion, Grosvenor, Sullivan, Simmons, 
Trask, Kinlock, and other soldiers, with drawn 
swords.] 

Marion (shouting). Quarter ! give quarter! spare 
the prostrate foe. 

Remember mercy is the brave man’s test, 

And his courage was not cruelty. 

We'll show the enemy that we are kind 





In victory’s hour, as terrible in battle. 
But where is Tarleton? Fled? 
Simmons. Fast as his steed— 
I know him well—can fly. I saw him sweep 
Down the ravine that joins the southern road. 
Kinlock. You saw him, and sent no messenger 
To check his speed ? 
Simmons. My rifle was discharged. 
Kinlock. I would have thrown my rife at his 


head, 
Ere he escaped unchallenged. 

Marion. Tis a turn, 

A sharp one too, in fortune’s slippery road— 

He planned to lead the attack, and leads the flight; 

But not from cowardice, for he is bold, 

A thorough English soldier, and I know 

It pains him more to fly, defeated thus, 

Than death, by victory crowned, would e’er inflict. 

But who is here ? 

(Enter riflemen, bearing Murray, wounded and 
bloody.) 

Soldier. One who requests to speak, 
A moment with our General. The man’s a Briton, 
But sorely wounded and must surely die. 

Marion. What wouldst thou tell? 

Murray. My words are for the ear 
Of one whom I have heard is with you—’Tis 
Young Grosvenor, heir of Rochdale, I would see. 

Grosvenor. Speak then to me.—I am Grosvenor. 

Murray. Oh, heavens ! 
How like his father! Yes, yes, you are he. 
Death, spare thy victim yet a little space— 

Till I can speak, can tell 
Grosvenor. I wait your words. 
Murray (starting convulsively). That Balfour is 
a villain. 

Sullivan. No news to us. 

Murray. But do you know he plots to take the 

life ; 


Of Grosvenor ?—He has hired a dozen men, 
And paid them largely, to kill him, only him. 
Marion. How know youthis? *Tisa vile charge 
to bring 
Against a soldier, though an enemy. 
Murray (toa soldier). Raise me a littlke—there— 
I breathe more easy. 
Strengthen me, heaven, to make a full confession, 
As I do hope for pardon—Grosvenor, list— 
Your father and myself were boys together ; 
Together in each youthful sport we joined, 
And side by side to school and church repaired ; 
And when the dreams of early manhood came, 
Bright as a summer morning were our hopes, 
And these were shared together—we were friends, 
Not such as pleasure joins in frolic mood, 
Not such as interest binds in one pursuit, 
But heart, soul, mind, companionship was ours— 
And the proud glories of the world’s career, 
Which we resolved to win—how lightly youth 
Dreams glory may be won—we planned to share. 
Alas ! how little knew we of the world, 
And how its high-raised hopes like bubbles burst, 
Its honours like a meteor flash and fade, 
Its pleasures, like the lights o’er grave-yard damp, 
Lure to the haunts of death, 

Grosvenor. You named my father. 

Murray. Ay.—You his history know ? 

Grosvenor. Too well, too well! 

Murray. 1 count his lot a blessed one, he gained 
The flower he sought, the fairest ever bloomed, 
And died without a shadow on his name ; 

While I—Oh! heaven! 

Grosvenor (impatiently). To what tends all this 

preface ? 

Murray. To my confusion ; sunken as I am, 
And near the grave—yet shame is hard to bear. 
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But I was steeped in poverty, reduced 

To that worst state of human wretchedness, 
Dependence on the casual aid, obtained 

By false pretences from some former friend, 
Who spurned me while he gave it—ere I sunk 
To be that thing abhorred of gods and men, 
The humble tool of a successful villain, 

Of Balfour.—Yes, I acted as his agent, 

And hired the murderers to take your life ; 
The son of my sworn brother, my best friend! 
—I’ve had my retribution 

Grosvenor. Must you die? 
Perchance the wound has reached no mortal part ; 
Cheer up—all needful ’tendance shall be given. 
And for your crime—all that concerns myself 
Is freely pardoned—for my father’s sake. 

Murray. There spake his noble heart. But, oh! 

beware. 
Go not abroad—the assassins lurk around— 
A price is on your head !—a thousand pounds. 
Thank heaven, no British soldier could be bribed 
To kill, save in fair fignt.—The secret blow, 
If it be struck, will reach you by the hand 
Of some vile tory—And remember this— 
He who from cowardice or selfish lust, 
Deserts his country in her hour of need, 
And leagues his unblest arms with her oppressors, 
Has lost the soul, the dignity of man— 
And fiends may hail him, brother. 

Grosvenor. But wherefore 
Should Balfour seek my life? I know him not, 
What would he gain? He is not Rochdale’s kin. 

Murray. You have a sister—Oh! I am dying— 

dying! 

Grosvenor. Not yet—not yet—speak ! what of 

Julia? 
Sullivan (supporting Murray). 
Grosvenor—life is ebbing fast ; 
How pale he looks. Death is a fearful change. 
Murray (reviving). You have a sister would be 
Rochdale’s heir 
If you were dead. Balfour would marry her. 
Sullivan (starting up, lets Murray fall). Wed 
Julia! horrible villain! where is he ? 
The murderer ! Speak—where, where is Balfour ? 

Grosvenor. Peace, Sullivan—he cannot. He is 

dying. 

Sullivan. He must not, shall not die, until he 

answers ; 
Where’s Balfour ? 

Murray. | Gone with the troops and Stanley, 

To force the lady Julia back to Charleston ; 
And thence to London soon. How, know you not 
She fled the city ?—Oh—this—pang ! [Dies, 
Sullivan. Where did she fly? Grosvenor—is he 
dead ? 
Where’s Julia—Grosvenor, can you not tell where ? 

Marion. Be calm, my friend, we will examine 

others ; 

Some of the prisoners must know the place 

If British troops have marched. Come, come with 
me. [Exit all but Grosvenor. 

Grosvenor (regarding the dead body). There lies 

a lump of clay ; and where’s the soul 
That should have made it man? "T'was bartered for 
A lump of gold. Which, in the sight of God, 
Is meaner dust? Were there some casuist here, 
Deep learned in subtleties, I’d try this question— 
If a man sell his soul for dust—some do— 
His body being dust by nature’s law, 
Does it follow, when life’s vital current fails, 
That the whole man will be resolved to dust? 
And, like the brute, go downward to decay ? 
If this be so, there’s some that walk with men, 
And proudly too, who’ll have as little chance, 
As have the soulless brutes to enter heaven. 


He cannot, 





But what heeds he of heaven whose god is wealth? 
In the pure glories of eternity, 
What will the worshipper of Mammon find 
To make his happiness ?—There ll be no gold; 
No profit ; no exchange ; no money coined : 
How many here count wealth by other tale 
Than gold or money’s worth? Will it pass in 
heaven ? 
It might be well to place some treasure there. 
What fools are selfish men! What blinded dupes! 
They starve the kindly virtues in their hearts, 
Which would have made them blessed, to leave 
their heirs, 
Their thankless heirs, the means of pampering vice. 
Ah! ’tis a wretched world. [Re-enter Sullivan. 
Sullivan. Come, Grosvenor, come, 
I know where Julia is, and ere the sun 
Peers over yonder tree, we’ll reach the place. 
Come, haste. 

Grosvenor. Go we alone ? 

Sullivan. With Marion, 
The British are in force, the prisoners say, 
And Marion’s men are eager for the combat. 
Twill be a fierce one. 

Grosvenor, Balfour will be there ? 

Sullivan. To steal my Julia, yes—his life shall 


pay 
The forfeit of his crimes. 

Grosvenor. And some may fall, 
Whose days have passed in bitterness for crimes 
That others have committed. But, my friend, 
Hear me one word, when Julia is your own, 

And new pursuits the craving heart demands, 
Seek not for the distinguishment of wealth ; 
A specious sin that comes in guise of prudence, 
Lulling the mind, like opium sleep, in dreams 
Of wondrous beauty and surpassing joys, 
But, like that fatal drug destroys the strength 
Of moral life, and sinks the soul to death. 
Sullivan, Fear not for me—I have no dreams 
beyond 
A competence and her I love to share it. 
Grosvenor. The lover’s vision—pray heaven it 
may not fade— 
*T will never come but once ; so wise men say. 
But who are wise? The worldly ?—Or the grave? 


‘* He that succeeds,” the multitude exclaims. 


Well, there is One above who knows the heart, 
And heeds not bribes of gold. I'll trust in Him. 
Lead on—for Julia now. [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 


Scene I.—A country seat, surrounded by gardens 
and pleasure grounds. 


[Enter Calista.] 
Calista. No tidings yet, and here so far away 


From every trace of him! At home in the city, 
I could indulge my fond regard for Ormond, 

And deem it the remembrance of fair scenes 
Which he had shared. In every walk I met him, 
With every flower some thought of his was twined 
Which made its preciousness. What beauty lives 
In the pure sentiment from lips beloved ! 

What trifles make love’s wealth! A faded flower, 
A tress of hair,—a seal—a common book, 

With the dear name inscribed,—or, holier yet, 

A ring, the constant heart’s prophetic pledge, 
How sacredly such treasures are preserved, 

How highly prized !—The miser o’er his gold, 
Adding fresh gains to swell the hoarded heap, 
And counting for the thousandth time the sum, 
Feels not the rapture of enduring wealth 

Which the true lover knows, when he regards, 
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With trusting faith, the simplest pledge that speaks 
Of mutual love.—Such treasures are not mine. 
Oh! my poor foolish heart, why did I yield it, 
When Hope, fond woman’s angel, had not held 
Her sceptre out to bid my fancies live ? 
For me there’s naught but sorrow. 

[Enter Julia, with a boquet of roses in her hand.] 

Julia. In tears, Calista—why this grief? Hast 

heard? 

Calista. Nothing, dear Julia, not a word from 

them— 

From Sullivan or Grosvenor, but sad thoughts 

In this drear, lonely place, pressed on my heart. 

Julia. Secluded ’tis, and thence your mother 

chose it, 

A safe abiding place im danger’s hour. 

But sure to me it is not drear or lonely. 

The gardens bloom with beauty, and the birds 

Fill every grove with songs of happiness. 

I’ve listened, till my heart has caught the tone 

Of their sweet gratitude and buoyant joy ; 

We shall be happy yet. 

Calista. 

Bloom ever. 

Julia. I do seek them in my walks. 
Look here—what lovely roses! I will form 
A wreath like that which Sullivan admired, 
When first we danced together—Shall I twine 
A wreath for you? 

Calista. 

The flower of love. 

Julia. What then? You would not wear 
The willow ?—Pardon me, Calista, friend— 

That my light mood has wrung a tear from thee. 

Yet why shouldst thou be sad? Thou hast no 
brother 

Exposed to war’s stern perils. 

Calista. All are my brothers 
Who suffer or who dare in Freedom’s cause. 

Julia, But my poor heart feels yet another pang 
Deeper than kindred wakens. Dear Calista, 
Thou must not call me foolish in my fondness, 
Though to thy mind love’s sorrows are a dream 
Which, in the suffering scenes of real life, 

Should scarce be named. But, ah! thou dost not 
know 

What trembling terrors haunt me, when I think 

Of him—I love! Oft at the midnight hour, 

When thou, on thy soft pillow art at rest, 

My thoughts, like frightened birds, are hurrying on 

O’er every scene of danger and dismay. 

And tears and prayers consume the weary hours 

Till morning dawns—But with the blessed light 

New hopes, like flowerets opening with the day, 

Spring in my bosom with a radiant joy 

That makes my spirit gay in grief’s despite. 

These sudden alternations thou art spared— 

But, hadst thou ever loved 

Calista. Hold, Julia, hold— 
Such moving arguments are not required 
To wake my sympathy with those who love. 

But, hark! what sounds approach ? 

Julia (drums heard). The sounds of war. 
It is, it is the enemy ! Oh, where 
Shall be our refuge now! What arm shall save ? 

Calista. The holy arm that shields the trusting 

soul. 


For you the flowers 


Not with the rose—it is 


Our God can succour us, and He alone; 
My sorrows only to his ear I trust— 
Dark were poor woman’s lot without her God! 
[Ezeunt. 
Scene I1.—Same scene continued. 
[Enter Col. Balfour, British officer and soldiers, 
and tories, in martial array.] 
Balfour. Halt! halt !—Our march is ended, and 
no trace 





Of foes appear ;—like deer before the hunter 
They fly to covert in the pathless woods, 
And find their only safety in concealment. 
There let them skulk, base slaves, would they 
preserve 
Their forfeit lives from loyal British swords ; 
The lion-hearted Tarleton in pursuit 
Is now engaged—and that arch-traitor Marion, 
Will find, what he deserves, the fate of Haman. 
So perish all our foes. 
Officer. Your orders, Colonel. 
Balfour. Draw off the men and let them rest 
awhile : 
I tarry at yori house till Stanley cames. 
Here (to a soldier), this packet to the lady of the 
mansion, 
See thou deliver straight.—(Ezit soldiers, tories, 
&c.) She will not dare 
Refuse admission to me—I will try 
Ere Stanley comes, to win the confidence 
Of these same gentle damsels. Ladies hearts 
Are won with ease when soldiers, to the siege, 
Bring the artillery of flattering oaths— 
And I can swear and flatter with the bravest. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene III.—A room in Mrs. Rutledge’s house. 


Balfour (alone). If I were only certain of his death! 
I think it cannot be they all have failed. 
They were well appointed, furnished, and well paid. 
He must be dead ;—there’s nothing more to do, 
But win fair Julia’s love. The old lord must 
[Enter Mrs. Rutledge.] 
Approve me for her husband.—Honoured lady, 
Pardon for thus disturbing your retreat. 
Mrs. Rutledge. It is the chance of war, and I 
will hope, 
Your sense of honour, always sacred held 
By knights in arms, that you will not impose, 
On ladies, stern captivity. 
Balfour. You judge 
Fairly and justly of me. Would I were 
At liberty to prove more courteously, 
The deep respect I feel; but duties press, 
And I may seem neglectful, yet I trust 
You’ll not impute it thus. 
Mrs. Rutledge. I trust you will 
Give orders we continue undisturbed. 
Balfour. I shall so, madam.—But one condition is 
Imposed on me, and by Sir Robert Stanley. 
Mrs. Rutledge. What would he have? he is to 
me unknown. 
And at this juncture strangers are a dread— 
In grief we welcome none, save those who bring 
Familiar faces or good tidings, he 
Can neither have for us. 
Balfour. He comes from Rochdale. 
He comes, by him the appointed guardian 
Of Lady Julia, (’tis her title, madam, 
And proud I am to speak it,) your fair friend ; 
She will be under his escort to London. 
Mrs. Rutledge. If she consents; not otherwise! 
Would he 
Lay any bonds upon the gentle girl ? 
Baifour. He ought, madam—'The gentle girl lays 
bonds, 
And heavy ones, on all who look on her. 
Mrs. Rutledge. If you mean bonds of love, she is 
bound already. 
Balfour. Not wedded? not betrothed? Julia is 
not ? 
Mrs. Rutledge. Betrothed she is; and with her 
brother’s voice ; 
Nor do I think the offer of a throne 
Would change her love, or cause her to forego 
Her vows to Sullivan. 
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Balfour (aside). Ha! Sullivan. 
Would I had known this sooner—then I might— 
My bravoes ! (aloud)—But, madam, she must have 
Her grandsire’s approbation. You would ne’er 
Advise this match without his knowledge, surely ? 

Mrs. Rutledge. Why, sir, the contract’s scttled. 

But she comes, 
Let her decide. If she asks my advice 
I sha!! say, marry Sullivan. 
{Enter Julia and Calista.] 
Balfour. Fair ladies, let me hope that my 
request, 
For your attendance was not deemed too bold. 
I have a message from Sir Robert Stanley 
To you, fair Julia; he requests you will 
Be ready to attend him: it is arranged 
That shortly you depart with him, for London. 

Juiia. I thank you for the care ; the message is 
A necdless one—I stay with Mrs. Rutledge. 

Ba ek Can there be aught in this rude land to 

ease 
The Lady Julia? What is here worth loving ? 

Julia. My friends. 

Balfour. In England you have fortune. 

Julia. The good I have not prized is nothing 

won ; 
A lack I ne’er have mourned is nothing lost. 
Wealth has its value—but, my friends are priceless, 
I'll therefore keep my friends (going). 
Balfour. But Lady, stay. 
Stanley has orders to remove you. 

Julia. He will not. 

Baifour. I would it were so, Lady, I pity you,— 
But that is all I can. His orders are 
Peremptory, and from your grandsire. See, 
He comes to execute them now. 

[Enter Stanley.] 

Stanley. Fair Julia, are you ready? 

prepared. 

Julia. I am prepared to stay. 

waste 
Your time and eloquence in picturing forth 
The charms of greatness, and the joys that wait 
To bless me in the world of fashion. There 
Is not my world. Here, here are all my wishes, 
Thoughts, recollections, hopes. I was born here. 
The heart has but one country; mine is here— 
I may not leave it. 

Balfour (aside to Stanley). Be firm, and tell her 

You may not trifle longer ; she must go. 

*Tis likely she would rather seem to yield, 

Like many others of her silly sex, 

In contests for domestic regency, 

With tears and chidings, rather than soft smiles. 

Weak reasoners they, who think this will enhance 

The merit of submission. Let them learn, 

That when we wrangle for a right, and gain it, 

We thank our own good strength, not those who 
braved it. 

*T were best, perhaps, they learn not this, they 
might, 

Did they but know the potency of mildness, 

Contrive to rule the world. We should not strive 

’Gainst silken fetters, though we burst steel bands. 

Stanley (to Julia). I do regret most deeply, that 

my duty 

To the authority, with which I am 

Invested by your grandsire, must constrain me 

To insist on this—that you repair with me 

To London ; and I pledge my honour, if, 

When there, you are unwilling to remain, 

You shall be furnished to return, and left 

To your free choice. 

Julia. I make my choice to stay, 
*Tis mockery to my heart to think I'll change. 


All’s 


°T were vain to 





Stanley. And yet, I hope it, Lady.—But you'll 
o— 
All *tendance, homage—would I might say—love, 
Will wait on you, preventing every wish. 
You have here no ties—— 
Julia. All, all—my brother 
Balfour. I grieve to give you sorrow; but it 
were 
A sin to suffer such illusion when 
I know its fallacy. Your brother—is dead. 
{all start. 
Calista (shrieks). Oh, Grosvenor dead! 
Julia. No, no,—they tell me’ this 
To fright me. No! 


Stanley. Not I. "Tis news to me. 
Balfour. But true. 
skirmish— 
And Marion’s rebel band are all cut up. 
I have paid, and prayed for it 


He is dead; killed in a 


(Aside) I hope so. 

too— 

And sure I have the right to prophesy, 

Curst be the fates if I prove false in this. 

Julia. Must I bear this ?—O, heaven! why do I 
live ? 

My brother dead? (starting) Is he—Sullivan? 

He was with Marion—and he is killed. 

[sinks on a sofa, 
Calista (clasping Julia, and weeping). Let me 
weep too. I can weep with you, Julia. 

[A noise within, shouts, firing, uproar; British 
soldiers rush over the siage, crying, Marion! 
Marion! pursued by Grosvenor and Sullivan 
with drawn swords. Balfour draws his sword.) 
Grosvenor (to Balfour). Coward, assassin—turn 

your sword this way. 

I would not strike you down without a strife. 

*T would seem too like your own foul treachery. 
Balfour. Ha! Grosvenor—Now ye powers of 

death assist me, 

I'll pay the price, be it my soul, I care not, 

So I may kill this rebel 
Grosvenor. Heaven strengthen me, 

They need make no conditions for your soul— 

They ’Il have it for asking. 

[Grosvenor and Balfour fight, and exit fighting. 
(Sullivan supports Julia.) 


Stanley. I have no sword.—I came not here to 
fight. 
Sullivan. You are safe without a sword. With 
one, perchance, 
We had not met thus peaceably. 


[Re-enter Grosvenor.] 


Grosvenor. He’s fled—Balfour has ’scaped me. 
Fled! I thought 
Tostrike him down, but he has shunned the blow ;— 
Will it, when I am old, grieve me to say,— 
I did not kill him? Then, why should it now? 
It is the blood of man, though shed in battle ;— 
And victory is but a name for—murder. 
Heaven forgive us! We are erring creatures. 
[Shouts within. Guns fired. Trask rushes in 
breathless and bloody.} 


Trask. To the rescue! tothe rescue! The British 
have rallied. [Exit Trask. 
Grosvenor. Balfour again !—I’ll meet him. 
[Exit Grosvenor. 
Sullivan (to the ladies). Must I leave you 
unprotected? Stanley, here, 
You look brave, and I think noble—take my 
sword— 
I trust these to your care. 
Stanley. Til keep them with my life. 
[Sullivan seizes a gun, which had been dropped by 
a@ fugitive, and exit. 
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Mrs. Rutledge (sitting down and clasping her 
hands). They say we have no courage—women are 
weak. 
Which is the harder effort? to sit here, 
Listening to sounds of fearful desolation, 
Perchance the groans of friends, of dying friends ; 
Or to rush wildly ’midst the strife, with hope 
That we may succour those we love—at least 
Be with them when they fall—Heaven help them 
now ! 
Calista, Julia, do not weep—not yet— 
Tears are not needed. We'll pray. We'll pray. 
[Mrs. R., Calista, and Julia, kneel. 
Stanley (aside). If, while men fight, the women 
pray against us, 
Our catse must fail. 
[Re-enter Trask, shouting.} 

Trask. Hurrah! hurrah! for the battle is won. 
We’ve beaten them again. I think they 'll now 
Be quiet for a time—at least to-day. 
rs. Rutledge (ladies rise). Our friends ’—are 


they sate ? 
Trask. All safe.—Stay, no— 
Grosvenor is wounded. 
Calista. Where? where is he? 


Did you say badly wounded ? 
Trask. Not badly ; 

At least I hope not; he was shot—I think 

It must be one of Balfour’s troop of villains. 


[Re-enter Grosvenor, supported by Sullivan and 
Marion. They support him to a couch.) 
Julia (clasping and kissing his hand). Ormond! 
how pale! must you die now, my brother! 
Now, when the victory’s won? 
Marion. War’s triumphs oft are bathed in our 
best blood. 
Julia. Dreadful triumphs !—Ormond, can you 
speak ? 
O, speak one word, my brother ! 
Grosvenor (faintly). I was praying. 
I must die, Julia—Do not grieve, for this 
Life has been short, but early sorrows made me 
Old ere my time: would they had made me wise. 
Come, Sullivan, thy hand, and let me give 
My sister to thy care and tenderness. 
I know thou’lt love her well, but trust her too; 
Make her thy friend, as well as wife—she is 
Worthy to be thy soul’s companion, she 
Will have no other friend. 
Sullivan. And while I live 
She shall no other need. 
Julia (embracing her brother). Oh, Ormond! 
Ormond! 
Grosvenor (weeps). Julia, I did not think to 
weep again, 
Save for my sins. I would die calm. Do not, 
My sister, sorrow thus. You are not alone. 
Where Sullivan resides will be thy home.— 
A pleasant home thou soon wilt think it, Julia. 
It is our land, though weary seem the way, 
Yet friends, the same in speech and heart are 
there— 
The friends of Sullivan—they will be thine. 
And thou wilt love them, and be happy, Julia. 
And sometimes, when the summer days are bright, 
And thy thoughts wander to thy early home— 
What heart but will go there—where childhood 
passed ? 
Then think—there’s flowers—upon my grave. 
Sullivan (supporting Julia). O, spare us, brother 
—why can we not save thee? 
Grosvenor. "Tis vain. Stanley, you’ve deemed 
me rebel, 





Stanley. None, none—I trust you will not judge 
my heart 
By Balfour’s measure. I came not here to war 
Against your liberties. I would have joyed 
To call you—brother. 
Grosvenor. Such may yet be called, 
The name of Englishman in this free land. 
The nations yet may meet as equals, allies— 
America will be a generous friend ; 
When the day (’twill come) of her proud strength 
arrives,— 
Then be these scenes of blood forgotten? No— 
But mentioned with a softened tone, a sigh, 
The sign that all’s forgiven. 
Stanley (offering his hand). Yes—by both— 
And be the motto in that happy hour— 
“ Friendship in marble—enmity in dust.” 
Grosvenor. Farewell—And to my grandsire I 
would send 
Forgiveness. I do pity him. He is old: 
And has no loved one’s arm on which to lean. 
But those who throw their summer flowers away, 
Must never, when the dreary winter comes, 
Dream they can gather up the breken plants, 
And make them bloom again. O, no—they cannot. 
(Grosvenor lies silent some minutes.) 
My sister, one more kiss. Ah, Edward—where? 
(starting.) 
Sullivan. Edward is happy now. He is in 
heaven. ‘ 
Grosvenor. Shall I not join him soon? I think 
I shall. 
Sister, one last embrace. The chill of death 
Is stealing over me; and love is all 
The worth of the universe. What now were gold? 
Or title ?—But affection still seems precious. 
And thine, I well may prize it. I have none 
But thine. 
[Calista rushes to Grosvenor, and throws her arms 
around him.) 
Calista. Ormond! I have loved thee! 
Grosvenor. Calista!—Dear Calista!—This is 
death !—(he attempts to speak again, but 
sinks and dies.) [Exeunr. 


—_—_»_——— 


[The following poem, sent us by a literary 
friend, well known as an American writer, 
which we take the liberty of publishing, de- 
serves some little explanation, otherwise the 
reader might not fully appreciate its merits. 
Calling one evening on an American family, 
residing in London, the author found his friend 
and wife out, and the parlour in possession of 
their little daughter, a child of two years old— 
whose prattled welcome so pleased the visiter, 
that, while waiting for her parents, he wrote the 
poem. ]—Eb. 


GOOD NIGHT, LITTLE ELLEN. 


Good night, little Ellen !—you’ve been very good 
To enliven my stupor as long as you could ; 

You’ve prattled, and looked very pretty, your eyes 
Raining showers the while of ‘* bewildered surprise” 
And gratuitous wisdom :—I think you polite 

As any young lady I know of: good night! 


[ wish thee good night, little Ellen,—and more : 
Ah! long is the way which thou yet must pass o’er. 
I wish that thy dreams may be ever as sweet 

As they will be this evening. I wish thy wee feet 
As softly may fall in the path they shall tread 





An enemy ; but now we bear no malice. 





By the light of ‘the future as now to thy bed. 
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Good night, little Ellen! I wish that the rest 

Of a conscience as sunny as this in thy breast, 

May be found ; and the bloom of a virtue as meek 
Look gay in thy glance and be bright on thy cheek ; 
And, oh! if through life some love, with the charm 
Of a mother’s, a father’s, might save thee from harm ! 


Good night, little Ellen! I know there’s an eye 
Will wateh o’er thy journey when danger is nigh ! 
God keep thee from sin and from sorrow ; and when 
Thou shalt think in those days, of the days that have 
been, 
Think kindly of me, little Ellen, and light 
Be thy step o’er mine ashes :—I wish thee good night. 
ee 
London, Nov. 1837. 


—_—>——_—. 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE FLOWER GIRL. 
BY MISS M. MILES. 


“ Witt you buy my flowers?” said a sweet 
voice to Mrs. Audly, as she stepped from her 
carriage, and was about entering one of the 
most fashionable mansions in the most populous 
of our southern cities. Mrs. Audly stopped, 
and regarded with an eye of wonder, a child 
of surpassing beauty—who held forth a bunch 
of moss roses. She was struck with surprise 


to see one so fragile and delicate, thus engaged 
in selling in the public street. 

“ Do you sell your roses, in order to support 
yourself, little girl!” she asked in a tone of 


kindness. 

“No, ma’am;” she replied, dropping a 
curtsy—“ but my mother is sick, and I walked 
from the cross roads, to sell all the roses that 
was on my own bush : will you buy them, lady?’ 
and her deep blue eyes filled with tears. 

Mrs. Audly was much interested by the in- 
nocence and artless simplicity of the child; 
and after a few more inquiries, determined to 
go herself and see the sick woman, who the 
child said was a stranger in B—. She was one 
whose purse was always open to the calls of 
charity, and taking the little girl into the car- 
riage, she ordered ‘her coachman to drive to the 
cross roads, about two miles from the city. 
They stopped before a low humble-looking 
house ; and the lady entering, saw extended 
upon the bed, and apparently dying, a female 
upon whose countenance, wasted as it was, 
there yet lingered the remains of great beauty. 
Mrs. Audly spoke to her in tones of compassion, 
but she only lifted to her the glazed and closing 
eye. It was evident she was fast sinking to 
her rest. A decent looking woman came for- 
ward, and from her the lady learned that the 
stranger’s name was Lorton ; that she had come 
there sick, and as she was poor, she had board- 

_ed her and her child—and until the last three 
weeks, had regularly received her pay; and as 
she wanted some comforts, she had given Inez 
the child, leave to sell the roses.—“ Mrs. Lor- 
ton, I guess, has seen better days,” said the 
woman, in conclusion, “but what I shall do 
with the child when she is gone, I don’t know, 
though she is so good and sweet-tempered.” 

Mrs. Audly sent her servant to procure the 
necessary comforts for the night, and leaving 





some money with the woman, returned home 
with the promise of visiting them the next day. 

The windows of Mrs. Audly’s mansion open- 
ed upon a piazza, and she sat alone musing on 
the past. Time had been, when the voice of 
childhood sent its thrill through the mother’s 
heart, and the sound of mirth and gladness re- 
sounded through her now silent dwelling ; but 
one by one, the bright and beautiful beings 
who clustered around her hearth and board, had 
gone down in their innocence to the tomb— 
only one remained—a son in a distant land. 
The lady sat in sadness. Her husband entered, 
and seeing the melancholy that rested on her 
brow, began relating something amusing that 
had occurred during the day. She still appear- 
ed abstracted, and upon his tenderly inquiring 
the cause, she related to him the incidents of 
the morning.—“ That child reminds me of my 
departed ones,” said she, and a tear fell upon 
the hand her husband held. “ Robert, I know 
that you seldom deny a request of mine; but 
still it is an important one I am about making. 
This poor child, in all her beauty and sweet- 
ness, seems as if sent to supply the places of 
the dead: why may I not adopt her as my own?’ 
Our home will not appear so lonely.” 

Mr. Audly gladly consented to any thing that 
could cheer the solitude of his wife, or while 
her from the melancholy that was undermining 
her health; and they concerted together to 
take the little Inez, as soon as Mrs. Lorton was 
dead. 

The next day, when Mrs. Audly arrived at 
the cottage, she found that Mrs. Lorton had 
died in the night, without giving any sign of 
consciousness, or discovering who she was. 
‘There was a miniature of her,—taken when 
young, and set with pearls, very rich, in her 
trunk—the only vestige of better days. And 
:fter the last sad duties were performed, the 
little Inez returned with her protectress to her 
new home. Many an hour did her endearing 
affection render happy, which would otherwise 
have been filled with sorrowful remembrances, 
end Mrs. Audly, in watching each day some 
new charm of mind or person unfold to view, 
was doubly repaid for her charity to the orphan. 
The child possessed great sweetness of temper, 
united to great powers of mind, and the best 
raasters were procured for her by’ her kind 
friends. In music, she particularly excelled, 
and the sound of her sweet voice, pouring out 
some gay or sad strain, soothed and cheered 
their hearts, and made life almost seem again 
bright to them. She was very dear to them 
both, and few could see the interesting orphan, 
without loving her. Her-life was one of sun- 
chine, though sometimes the a of her 
mother, would cause a shade to steal over her 
sunny face, and cloud her;brow. Inez Lorton 
was fifteen, and had been passing the evenin 
with some young friend.“ When she return 
in the evening, she threw herself into Mrs. 
Audly’s arms and wept bitterly. The memo- 
ries of her childhood had become dim, and she 
had always called, and of late years, deemed 
that lady to be her parent. 

“My child! my Inez!” said she, “what 
means these tears? What has thus caused you 
sorrow, my bright one ?” 
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“Oh! Tam not your child,” exclaimed the 
sobbing girl; “to-night, in the dance, Miss 
Laurence refused to notice me, because, she 
said, I was not so good as herself, for I lived on 
charity.” And atresh burst of tears followed 
this explanation. 

Mrs. Audly was much shocked, but she 
gently and kindly related to Inez, all the cir- 
cumstances of her mother’s iliness, and her 
own adoption of her into her family. She told 
her, that birth and fortune would weigh little 
with the wise and good, in comparison with the 
purity and goodness of her child, and in con- 
clusion, added, “ My Inez, in the world’s paths, 
you will have to bear much that is unpleasant; 
but I have taught you to look above for support 
and guidance; and think, my love, of Him, 
who on earth was so despised of men, and learn 
a lesson of submission. Go on steadily in the 
path of duty, and convert scorn into respect 
and love. Bear every trial with patience, and 
when wounded by the shaft of ill-nature, re- 
member, that to the shelter of the parent wing 
you can fly for safety and comfort.” 


Three years had gone by, and the name of 
Inez Audly was the theme of many a tongue. 
Very loving and winning was she, as she mov- 
ed in her beauty through the wreathing dance, 
and her adopted parents gazed upon her with a 
look of pride ; but dearer, far dearer to their 
hearts, was she in the quiet of their own home. 
There was yet some chords in life’s harp un- 
broken, and her smile was the gleam of bright- 
ness in their dwelling. And as she cheered 
their loneliness, or knelt morning and evening 
for their blessing, they felt the twining tie grow 
still stronger. 

“ A party at Rose Laurence’s! How delight- 
ful,” exclaimed Catherine Morris, as she was 
walking one evening with Inez. “Shall you 
not go, dear?” 

“1 donot visit Miss Laurence,” replied Inez; 
and a slight flush passed over her face. 

“ Well, that is strange—I thought you used 
to know her once.” 

“So I did; but I have not visited her for 
nearly three years. They say her brother has 
returned. Have you seen him, Kate ?”’ 

“No; but I hear wonders of him. I have 
taken a strange fancy into my head, that des- 
tiny will yet weave a spell, to give both your 
livesa different shadowing. Fate plays strange 
tricks sometimes. So bind up your bonny brown 
hair, and don your best attire; try to win this 
doughty knight. I really believe I should cry 
for joy, to see him leading you a gay measure ; 
if it were only to vex his proud sister. For 
you, whom I deem the very acme of goodness 
and perfection, I should think even Ernest Lau- 
rence might, with all his intellectual gifts, wear 
the chains of matrimony gracefully.” 

Inez interrupted her, “Catherine, wild as 
are your day dreams, you are capable of feelin, 
deeply. To you, I always speak openly— 
never shall marry. The blush of shame shall 
never stain the cheek of any one, however I 
may sacrifice my own peace, to know that the 
object of his affection was once an obscure 

Slower giri—even now, subsisting upon cha- 
rity.—No! I must wander forth through life’s 





paths, with a sense of loneliness ever pressing 
npon my heart. Without one kindred tie to 
bind me to earth. And yet I am not ungrate- 
ful; for there are some who love me well.” 
Then, wiping away the tear that dimmed her 
eye, she added more gaily; “ But, Kate, you 
can try your own sweet powers, and I will 
surely lead one gay measure at your bridal. I 
must run home now. So good bye.” 

In the height of youth and beauty, Rose 
Laurence moved with stately step, through the 
brilliantly lighted apartments of her father’s 
luxurious mansion. But yet there was some- 
thing of pride in the curl of her lip—of scorn 
in the glance of her black eye. Many a one 
was drawn within the magic circle she collect- 
ed around her; but two stood apart—two whose 
bearing seemed to say, that their place should 
have been by the side of one so beautiful. 
Ernest Laurence, and his friend Audly, were 
talking over all the scenes of earlier days, and 
heeded not when those silvery accents fell soft 
upon the ear. 

“ But, Audly, I hoped to see your mother 
here to-night. J was always good friends with 
her, though I so often led you into hair-breadth 
escapes—why did she not come ?” 

The brow of Constant Audly slightly con- 
tracted as he answered: “She visits but sel- 
dom; but you know she will give you a warm 
welcome to the little breakfast room, where 
she sees all who are dear to her without cere- 
mony.” 

“| shall most certainly avail myself of the 
privilege ; but Rose is motioning us to come to 
her. Does she not look beautiful to-night, my 
queen-like sister? Come, Constant, you my 
friend, must wear her colours.” 

“Never!” muttered Constant Audly, as he 
followed his friend. 


Inez Audly was bending over a drawing that 
she was copying for Mrs. Morris, when the 
door of the small breakfast-room, in which she 
Inez raised her 
head, and Mrs. Audly approached, leaning upon 
the arm of a gentleman, whom she introduced 
as Ernest Laurence—one of Constant’s dearest 


was seated, suddenly opened. 


friends. “My Inez,” said she, as he stood 
evidently struck with the beauty of the blush- 
ing girl; “ will you not receive him as such ?” 

Inez remembered the words of her friend, 
and her salutation was tinctured with more 
coldness than was usual to her. He was one 
who had carried the charm of childhood into 
his mature years; and foreign travel, tempta- 
tions, and new associations had not destroyed 
it; and he now, with his own open winning 
manner, sat down by Mrs. Audly, and recalle« 
the scenes of his boyhood, with all the fresh- 
ness of early affection. Constant now came in, 
and Inez gathering up her drawing materials, 
retired from the room. 

“ Who is that beautiful girl?” asked Ernest, 
of his friend, as soon as she left the room. 
“Such a vision of loveliness I have seldom 
met with.” 

“She is my adopted sister, and I claim for 
her the respect due, as if she was bound to us 
by the kindred tie. Inez is no common cha- 
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racter, and some day, I will give you her 
story.” 


It was Mrs. Audly’s birth-day, and the first 
for many years that Constant had passed at 
home. Since the death of her children, she 
had never opened her doors to the gay world, 
but now she felt that for his sake, she would 
sacrifice every selfish feeling, and celebrate it. 
Inez was too beautiful, she said, to remain bu- 
ried in obscurity, and there were many who 
would gladly hail the return of her son to his 
own home. 

Inez sat alone in her room; a rich dress was 
spread out on the bed, and many an ornament 
and jewel laid upon her dressing table, and yet 
she heeded not the passing hours. Her head 
was bent down; and a deep flush upon her 
cheek, and a trembling of her slight form, be- 
spoke agitation. Kate Morris entered unper- 
ceived, and stealing to her side, threw her arm 
around her. 

“Inez! sweet Inez! why this cloud upon 
your brow to-night? Tell me, dear, when 
mirth and revelry reign triumphant, why this 
tearful eye? this burning cheek? Come, my 
sweet friend, don your festal robe, and let me 
ey that chaplet of pale roses in your dark 

air.” 

“Oh! Kate, I would fly far from this gay 
scene. My place ought not to be amidst the 
wealthy and proud who will throng these halls 
to-night. I wish mamma would excuse my ap- 

earing ;” and again she rested her head upon 
er hand. 


* He heard the gav din from the castle hall, 
But was not in mood for the festival,” 


exclaimed Catherine, in a lively tone: “A 
truce to these sombre fancies ;” and half by 
ridicule, half by caresses, she roused Inez from 
her despondency. “There, sweet one,” she 
exclaimed, as she assisted at her toilet, “do I 
not play tire-woman to perfection. The tout 
ensemble is exquisite; only this pale cheek 
shames that white wreath.—Come.” 

Never had Inez been so touchingly beautiful 
as on that evening, and none passed by that 
shrine of loveliness without bestowing the 
meed of voluntary admiration. Ernest Lau- 
rence, since the day of his introduction ‘to her, 
had ever lingered by her side when they met, 
as if under the influence of some fascinating 
spell. Ernest, the gifted, proud Ernest, could 
not conceal from himself, that the protegée of 
Mrs. Audly, was the bright star to shed its 
beam upon his wayward destiny. Yes! Ernest 
loved—not with the love of man, that is as the 
meteor’s gleam; but with a deep passionate 
love, that worshipped its idol in the inmost 
recesses of the devoted heart; but she 


*Coldly passed him by.” 


“ Do you never dance, Miss Andly ?” asked 
Ernest, as he hovered near her. 

“To be sure she does,” replied Constant. 
And meeting her glance—*“ Nay, my dear Inez, 
that frown becomes you not. There, Ernest, 


take her hand and join yon gay circle.” 
Inez could not without infringing every rule 





of etiquette, refuse, and an exposé of her un- 
willingness to receive even trifling attention 
from him, her good sense taught her to avoid 
in so public an assembly ; therefore, she suffered 
him to lead her to the dance. 

There was a smile of triumph upon Kate 
Morris’s lip, as they took their places, opposite 
Rose Laurence, (who, as a child of one that 
was dear to Mrs. Audly, had been invited to the 
fete), upon whose beautiful brow a dark cloud 
lowered. Beautiful and graceful were they, as 
they stood together in that lordly room. He 
with his glorious brow, upon which intellect 
had set its signet; and a light in the raven eye 
breathing of the noble soul within, now bent 
in admiration upon the sweet face that was so 
pensive in its deep loveliness, He was mur- 
—s a few words of thanks for her favour, 
an 


His voice had that low and lute-like sound, 
Whose echo within the heart is found.” 


“Ts not Inez Audly lovely?” asked Kate 
Morris, as she and Rose were standing toge- 
ther. “ Methinks, my friend Ernest owns the 
syren’s spell.” Kate spoke playfully, but not 
without a little maliciousness. She was de- 
lighted to mortify her proud companion. 

‘¢ Listen to me, Kate Morris. I would rather 
see my brother, proud and gifted as he is, and 
dearly as I love him, stretched in the last deep 
sleep, than wedded to yon low born girl. You 
think of a bonny bridal, but mark me, if you 
dream of one, I will mar it.” And with these 
bitter words, she swept away. 

Catherine stood as if spell-bound. She would 
not believe that such fierce passions could reign 
in the heart of a woman. “Oh! she cannot 
hate Inez,” was her involuntary exclamation, 
as she gazed upon the sweet face of her friend. 

* And who does hate one so good and fault- 
less?” asked Mrs. Audly who overheard her. 
Catherine started, and eagerly detailed the 
conversation that had sana 

“God shield her!” cried Mrs. Audly, “from 
the shaftof wo. °Tis a bitter hatred Miss Lau- 
rence bears. She may yet be humbled.” 


The light of a winter sunset was gleaming 
full upon the crimson curtains of a gorgeously 
furnished room; and gazing out upon it, with 
an eye of abstraction, was Inez Audly. The 
shadows grew deeper, and yet she stirred not. 
She had dashed the cup of happiness from her 
lips. Ernest had that ——- breathed in her 
ear the deep passionate words of love. And 
even whilst he won from her the confession, 
that that love was returned, even then did she 
bid him farewell, for ever. “I will shame no 
man,” said she proudly; “and, Ernest Lau- 
rence, least of all, you. Go win for your bride 
one amongst the gifted and beautiful of your 
own land, and forget yon ever knew one, whose 
destiny has been so wayward.” And Ernest 
went from her presence, to roam far from his 
own home, so painful were its memories. 

And months rolled on, and Inez’s voice was 
silent in the song, and her step in the dance. 
Shade after shade gathered upon her white 
brow, and the rose-tint on her cheek had long 
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faded away. Day by day, she administered to 


the comfort of those around her, and whispered 
in tones of fondness to the kind friends of her 
youth; but they saw that change was upon that 
young face. 


It was midnight, and alone in her chamber, 
set Rose Laurence. The moonlight was gleam- 
ing full upon her beautiful face, as she linger- 
ed, buried in deep thought. Her windows 
opened upon a piazza, and the soft air-.of a 
southern clime, stole gently in. A step start- 
led her, but she was not given to fear, and ere 
she had time to retreat, the form of Kate Mor- 
ris, closely mufiled, stood before her. Rose 
started back, in evident amazement at her ap- 
pearance at such an unwonted hour. Catherine 
was pale as death. An exclamation of alarm, 
burst involuntarily from her companion. *“ Nay, 
Rose Laurence, heed me not My cheek may 
be pale; but the cheek of one more gentle and 
good, is paler yet. There is one even now, bow- 
ing beneath the blast—one sweet flower, crush- 
ed to earth. Come with me, Rose Laurence, 
to yon chamber,” pointing to a window in Mrs. 
Audly’s dwelling, (which was adjacent) and 
from which a faint light streamed, ‘* Come, and 
see the change your pride has wrought in all 
that was bright and lovely.” 

Unable to resist the impetuosity of Catherine, 
who had caught up a shawl, and thrown over 
her, and awed in spite of herself, she mecha- 
nically followed her through the garden, that 
communicated with Mrs. Audly’s grounds, and 
through them to the house. ‘They entered by 
a side door, and ascending the staircase, Kate 
opened the door of a chamber, from which pro- 
ceeded smothered sounds. 

Rose Laurence shrunk back appalled at the 
scene before her. She had been brought up in 
the midst of luxury and affluence, and had 
never seen sorrow or sickness, in any of its va- 
rious forms. Supported in the arms of the nurse, 
who was vainly trying to soothe her, was Inez 
Audly. Her long hair streamed upon the pil- 
low, and her eyes lighted up with a brilliancy, 
terrifying to the beholder. Her cheeks were 
flushed to crimson, and her voice, once so mu- 
sical, was now discordant in its shrillness. The 
physician was holding her pulse, and Mrs. 
Audly, worn out with watching, slumbered on 
a distant sofa. Kate approached the bed, and 
gently took the place of the nurse. Inez caught 
a view of Miss Laurence’s form, and her wild 
scream rang for many a week in the ears of 
the proud girl: then she sung snatches of songs 
that Ernest had loved, and turning to her, 
murmured softly : 

“Tt is a beautiful spirit come to watch over 
me. Did you ever love, lady? love one, whose 
place was in stately halls, and his proud kin- 
dred made you rue it.” Then clasping her pale 
hands, she would entreat Rose not to tear him 
from her; and sob, till it seemed that the heart 
of the stricken one was indeed breaking. 

Again the chamber door slowly opened, and 
another was added to the group around that 
bed. Ernest Laurence stood, with a counte- 
nance on which many a passion was contending 
for mastery, just shaded by the curtains. The 
physician grasped his arm, and whispered, 





“Stir not—her life is at stake.” Rose was 
kneeling apart, her face buried in her hands, 
her humbled and penitent soul going up in 
prayer. . 

The sobs of Inez gradually subsided, and to- 
wards morning she fell asleep. Oh! they who 
have kept the vigil of fear and love by the 
couch of the dear, can alone tell the mingled 
sensations of such hours. They stirred not 
from their places, even to relieve Catherine, 
upon whose bosom Inez was leaning, lest they 
should break that sleep. Deeper and deeper it 
grew, till they held their breath in fear. 

The sun was many hours high, when Inez 
woke from that slumber. The physician held 
a cordial to her lips, and again she closed her 
eyes, but a smile was on her face. He held 
her pulse, and motioning them to take advan- 
tage of this slight unconsciousness, said softly, 
“She will live!” And one by one, they stole 
forth to pour out the fullness of their hearts in 
prayer. 


Soft was the song of the summer bird, and 
the perfume of fragrant flowers, borne on the 
wings of the wind, stole in at the open window. 
The rich curls that half shaded Inez’s yet pale 
cheek, moved gently as the light ‘breeze met 
them. But there was joy in her dark eye, and 
a smile upon her lip. Ernest’s hand smoothed 
the pillow upon which her head rested, and he 
bent over her couch, with a look of anxious 
love. There was gathered round her, all that 
was rich and rare, to cheer and amuse an invalid, 
She smiled as Ernest held up his watch, and 
whispered fondly, “ You must talk no longer, 
dearest; here comes Rose.” And that once 
proud girl held the cooling draught to her lips, 
and kissed her brow, as she thanked her sweet- 
ly. Yes—Rose Laurence, on her bended knees, 
besought her forgiveness, and rose not till she 
gave her promise to be her sister. And in after 
years, when her own form was bowed with dis- 
ease, and her reduced fortune made her an in- 
mate of her brother’s dwelling, then did she 
bless the hour, when he had chosen as his bride, 
the once poor flower girl. Kate, too, the ge- 
nerous Kate, met her reward in the endearing 
love and devotion of the noble heart of Constant 
Audly,, to whom she had been many years 
wedded. 


or 


Such is the force of education, and so much 
are men what the habits of infancy make them, 
that in spite of the conceits of the English, when 
Florida was ceded to England by, a treaty 
with Spain in 1769, the whole of thd Spanish 
population left the province and towns, except 
one ina single town, and another one in the 
woods. The same feeling was exemplified by 
some inhabitants of Nova Zembla, who, on be- 
ing brought to Denmark, and clothed and fed 
with every luxury of civilization, so pined for 
their return to their own inhospitable desert, 
that some of them died before they could be 
sent back. Something like this strong princi- 
ple doubtless governs birds and animals in their 
return to their native haunts. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE GLADIATORS. 
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Near ty hidden, in his diminutiveness, by the 
rubbish of his art, which, through half a century 
had been accumulating around him, casts and 
blocks of marble, with statues, (some mutilated 
almost to shapelessness by accident, others bear- 
ing upon them the hopeless deformity of a 
bungler’s chisel; and among them not a few 
which in our day would literally be worth their 
weight in gold,) stood the sculptor Piso of Ca- 
pua, who, in the increasing taste of the Romans 
for the fine arts, had not been allowed to remain 
without wealth and distinction in his own good 
city. Now, as he had been for months before, 
he was toiling at a work which, could he have 
moulded it to the perfection of the model, before 
him, might have transmitted his name to time, 
along with those of the illustrious Greeks, whose 
Blory it had been one of the chief foibles of his 

ife to envy, rather than to emulate. ‘That mo- 

del was a young Thessalian slave. So un- 
changeably he kept his beautifully graceful 
atitude, that but for the glow of life on his skin, 
he might have been passed at a glance, as a 
figure of one of the marble groups by which he 
was surrounded. Yet the expression of his eye, 
and the varying play of his features were proof 
that his immobility was more the effect of ab- 
straction of mind, than of regard to the requi- 
sitions of his master. 

“Thy heel—raise thy heel a little,” said the 
sculptor, leaving a streak of plaster across his 
sallow forehead, as he drew his hand over it in 
the fidgety excitement which kept progress 
with his work. “Pho! thinkest thou a god 
would crumple his toes thus ’—an thou had ex- 
tended thy chest, and held thy chin at the pro- 
per angle,—so,—I might have made an Apollo 
of thee, or at least a Mercury; but with that 
obstinate twist of the neck thou wilt scarcely 
be an Endymion. However, skill—a master’s 
skill—may do much. It shall not leave unfin- 
ished one hair’s breadth; no swollen fingers; 
no scraggy shoulders, as in that Praxiteles!— 
Bah! Thou must straighten one thing, knave,” 
continued he, pausing to rest his arm, and for 
the first time during the day’s labour, examin- 
ing the countenance of his study. “Thou must 
correct that villanous curl of the lip. Nay, I 
mean not thou shouldst make it worse by that 
smile,”—as the youth, at last, seemed conscious 
of his drivelling—* the most pliant candidate 
that ever won a white robe, would not squander 
his purse for a marble with a distorted mouth! 
That ’minds me of Marcus Crassus; a dignitary, 
a senator of Rome,—to higgle for a statue—to 
offer me for yon glorious Bacchus, two slaves! 
—two wretches, made to toil a while, and then 
to rot,—for a work of my hands,—one for which 
I would have been almost deified at Athens,— 
one that would have gained me the love of 
Pericles! Alas! Rome has no Pericles; and 
how is she to know whether she. has a Phi- 
dias ?”— 

The concluding sigh of the artist was broken 

14 





by the entrance of a man whose majesty of 
countenance and bearing made his servile garb 
sit strangely upon him. 
“Ha! my Hercules!” exclaimed Piso, as he 
advanced, “art through with thy trial! Thou 
wouldst not let that long-sided slave of old 
Publius beat thee, I warrant me,—Stadium, as 
young Appius calls him,—a witty jibe! Thou 
hast had Appius to see thee and examine? and 
Turnus, and Ladon? keen youths all; they 
would want to fix their bets for the grand 
shows ;”— 

“ Here is a purse,” interrupted the gladiator 
coldly, reaching out a small leathern bag. 

“« A purse !” ejaculated the sculptor, dropping 
a trowel, as he hastily rubbed his hands over 
his toga and stretched them out to receive it, 
“a purse for a mere set-to—and one well lined ! 
—we have rare youths in Capua! One, two, 
three; there can scarcely be less than four ses- 
tertia. Per Plutus! thou art a treasure, my 
Spartacus! thou hast already won me more 
than triple thy price. It will half pay for the 
Medusa’s head; nay, it shall be a gift for my 
Arria’s wedding wardrobe ; thou art a treasure, 
my Thracian! yet I bethink me of the golden 
goose, told about by the crooked Phrygian. I 
would not have the games injure thee! I would 
not have thee strive too hard, remember! Thou 
may’st come down from the stand, Glycon ;—a 
knee rounded and four toes finished, and four 
sestertia—a brave morning’s work, per Hercle!” 
Thus mumbling, the old man thrust the purse 
among the folds of his robe, and tottered off, 
doubtless, to deposit it in a place of more secure 
keeping. 

“Thou hast had no slight play,—thou and 
the Macedonian,” remarked the young Greek, 
coming forward as his master left the apart- 
ment; “Spar., as it was, I see thou hast blood 
on thy tunic.” 

“Ay, we fought like dogs, or rather like 
what we are—slaves,” returned Spartacus, 
slowly withdrawing his eye, which had follow- 
ed the receding form of the sculptor with an 
expression inclined to, though scarcely marked 
enough for contempt; “a noble thing it is to 
gash and gore the flesh of a fellow-being against 
whom we have no grudge; and to bear his 
blood about on our garments, or send it to soak 
the dust,_of the arena, for the pastime of a crew 
of puny barbarians, any of whose carcasses 
might be crushed easily as this lump of clay! 
By the gods! each time they come crowding 
about me, to measure my body and debate upon 
its strength, as if it were that of a draught 
beast; I long the more impatiently for the oe 
when they shall feel in earnest the power whic 
they have nourished for their sport !” 

The youth replied but by a sigh, which in- 
deed seemed scarcely called forth by the words 
of his companion. 

“As proud a thing as it is,” continued the 
elder slave in increased bitterness, “ for a free- 
born Greek, the last of a line who devoted 
themselves to the death in seeking to save their 
own land of glory from the ruffian rule of these 
same barbarians, to stand for hours, smoothing 
his face and mincing his gestures to look the 
Adonis for one of them, too pitiful for scorn !” 

Again the youth sighed, and without seem- 
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ing to heed the sarcasm, gloomily replied, “ We 
are slaves!” 

“We are slaves!” repeated Spartacus em- 
phatically; “the sleves of our own cowardice 
or indolence, but only through them the slaves 
of the Romans. In what are they now our su- 
periors, but in the riches which our toils have 
“won them! Weak and vicious as they have 
grown, must we grow still more weak and more 
vicious to keep ourselves at the established dis- 
tance below them! What slave among us 
would not feel himself degraded by the avarice, 
the sloth, and the cruelty which they cherish? 
But it is vain to talk to thee, now, Glycon,” 
continued he reproachfully, as he marked the 
still but partial attention of his companion ;— 
“the chains are tightening round thy mind 
closer than the bonds of thy body! Thou art 
no more the Greek boy, whose thrilling songs 
once stirred up even the dull minds of born 
minions to thoughts of freedom; who strength- 
ened in me, whilst in the feebleness of thy early 
years thou didst cling to me for refuge against 
them who would have silenced thee, my first 
hopes of redemption. I have watched thee lay 
down the lyre, for the lute; the songs of free- 
dom, for the tales of Arcadia!—hast thou in- 
deed, forgotten thy own land,—thy own name, 
—thy own wrongs?” 

“ Alas! no!” replied Glycon, at last excited 
by the altered looks and tones of Spartacus. 

“ Why then is the change !—it is not assum- 
ed-to cast off the rough friend who from thy 
first day of bondage, watched and served thee 
as a father?” 

“No! no!” reiterated the youth; and while 
his face flushed, and his eye fell, he pointed 
significantly to a large curtain that dropped its 
folds at a distance before them. 

“ Thou dost not dare to love !—thou—a slave?” 
exclaimed the gladiator, assuming his former 
tone. “Thou acknowledgest, then, the jest not 
idle, that thou wouldst fain take up the distaff 
in a maiden’s chamber! To be reviled of thy 
own choice because the lips are red which shall 
taunt thee !—to be buffeted, because the hand 
is fair which shall smite thee. And then to be 
transferred into the power of a coarser tyrant 
with other bridal trappings,—that of Appius 
Pulcher, perhaps; the most ruffianly debauchee 
in al] Capua; to be his cup-bearer, for thy white 
skin and graceful limbs; to hold the wine to 
his lips when he can hold it no longer, and then 
to bear off his bloated trunk from his revels of 
drunkenness! Thou wilt be gaining honours 
worthy of thy blood !” 

“ Nay, Spartacus, I will not listen to this,” 
—began the youth in anger. 

“Nay! what is then thy hope?” 

“Hope! Alas! I have no hope!” 

**T could give thee a hope worthy of a man,” 
said Spartacus, as he walked away; “ but thou 
art not now fit to receive it. I pity thee, poor 
youth !” 


We will suppose the curtain removed that so 
effectually assisted the young Greek in his re- 
velations, and present ourselves in the sanctum 
which it concealed—the principal apartment of 
Arria, Piso’s young and fair hter. Even 





at that early day, the rooms of a woman of 
wealth and fashion (for ere then fashion had 
had its birth and its arbitresses) were decorated 
with all the excess of taste and expense that is 
squandered on the boudoir of an élégante of 
our times. Vanity, and an almost childish love 
for his daughter, not unfrequently overcame 
the notorious avarice of the old sculptor, from 
which, and his access to all that was rare and 
costly in the arts, she dwelt amidst such a dis- 
play as surrounded few of the equally rich and 
more lofty of the dames of Capua. The wing 
of the mansion which she occupied had been 
designed and erected for her sole use by her 
father, and, from the contrast of its elaborate 
Greek architecture with the ordinary plainness 
of the main building, was smiled upon as a last- 
ing reproach to the vaunted taste of the pro- 
jector. Within its precincts, however, this was 
unnoticed. The floor was tessellated with the 
chastest mosaic ; statues, widely different, from 
their delicacy, to the bold and unwieldly speci- 
mens in the artist’s studio, were ranged around; 
paintings, equally precious, garnished the walls; 
images of ivory, exquisitely wrought; vases of 
porphyry and alabaster; lamps, glittering in 
costly settings; caskets, enriched with medals 
and cameos; curtains and cushions, heavy with 
the golden embroidery of the east, and flowers, 
relieving, by the beautiful freshness of nature, 
the almost too lavish profusion of art, filled up 
every nook and corner, where, for ornament or 
use, they could be disposed. 

The nicest ingenuity could not have produced 
a more striking effect through the agency of 
contrast, than that accidentally created in the 
appearance of the mistress of this little mu- 
seum. Not a jewel, not a flower, nor even a 
ribbon, was added to the slight and simple white 
robe that hung in loose folds around her. Seated 
by a tiny fountain, that bubbled and sparkled in 
the centre of the room, and listlessly catching 
its cool drops on her hand, she looked, in her 
child-like beauty, an object meant to prevent, 
by breathing loveliness, a satiety of the inani- 
mate magnificence around her. At a little dis- 
tance from her, immersed in a full tide of wait- 
ing-maid eloquence, were three or four damsels, 
amply supplying the coup d’eil, as far as the 
inferior style of their garments would allow, 
with the personal finery which she disdained to 
exhibit. 

“Canst thou not fancy, Leda,” said one of 
them, “how lovely our Arria will look in the 
matron’s stola?—it will add so gracefully to 
her height ;—yet we must have a care that the 
fringe and borders hang not so low as to hide 
the embroidery of her sandals. Perhaps,”— 
appealing to her mistress ;—-“ perhaps it would 
please Arria that we finish first this lavender 
and purple robe,—she may wish it for the shows 
at Rome ?” 

“T care not,” she coldly replied. 

“Nay,” remarked Leda, “I know not why 
that should be preferred; the pearl-coloured 
togate, with violet trimmings, would look far 
more delicate for a bride.” 

““What would not look lovely that she might 
deign to wear!” was the return ;—an implied 
compliment which then may have had some 
force, though, by the use of every hand-maid 
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through every successive century, it has long 
been lost. 

“ Our mistress has not yet examined the bri- 
dal veil, which Piso delivered into my care ;”— 
said the eldest of the group, with an air ex- 
pressive of the importance of the trust ;—* it 
will cover her from head to foot, and never 
came there a finer gauze out of Asia, nor a hue 
of richer saffron; and the gloss,—nothing but 
that of her own golden hair can match it!” 

“Thou hast well called it golden, Claudia; 
I know many a lady, even in Rome, who would 
give a sestertia of gold for every thread of it, 
to call it her own. It almost makes me yawn, 
to think of the tedious hours I used to spend, 
whilst I belonged to that most noble and most 
ugly dame, the wife of the edile Publius, 
smoothing and dying her locks, which, with all 
my skill, never looked better than the painted 
fleeces of the sheep at my master’s villa. Save 
me from the bonds of a mistress, who lacks the 
gifts of Venus!” 

“Thou wilt, surely, see the grand shows, 
fair Arria?’’ interrupted another, coming at 
once to a point, which was of no little interest 
to them, it being then not an usual thing for 
servants to share the public amusements of their 
superiors ;—* the men say that the new consuls 
have supplied the circus munificently. Beasts 
there are to be without number, and, at least 
two hundred pairs of gladiators. Two wagon 
loads of them passed through the city, but yes- 
terday, from Neapolis,—stout fellows, every 
one, as firm built as my master’s statues. All 
the Capuan athletes, too, are training, and first 
on the betting tables, is our Spartacus. He 
must win, for young Appius, who never loses, 
bets on him.” 

A slight frown, on the fair brow of Arria, 
was her notice of the significant smiles that 
curled the lips of her maidens at the name of 
Appius. This, however, under existing cir- 
cumstances, might easily be attributed to maid- 
enly policy, and the damsel went on. 

“In truth, the young noble may well bet 
with safety, for, it is said, he has had the expe- 
rience of throwing almost every gladiator in 
the ring ;—a bold, tall youth he is!’ I remem- 
ber well the procession of the equites at which 
he appeared ;—scarcely one of the band wore 
the olive chaplet and toga of scarlet with a bet- 
ter grace, or sat his steed more gallantly !” 

“Thou forgettest,” interrupted Arria pet- 
tishly ; her cheek blushing as she rose from her 
reclining posture; “thou forgettest that, ere 
the month was out, the censor seized that same 
steed, because his master had disgraced his 
noble order, by conduct unworthy of a knight 
of Rome.” 

The maidens glanced at each other, in silent 
astonishment, for a moment, when one of them 
recovered tact to reply by alluding to the pic- 
cadilloes committed, not only by heroes, but by 
demigods, without detracting from their glory. 

“Tush! Leda,” ence: | Arria, irreverent- 


ly, “thy Greek fancies are small comfort !” 

“I know I but spoil them, though I used to 
think differently,” returned the girl laughing, 
and seeking to change a subject which, unac- 
countably, appeared so little agreeable to -her 


mistress. ‘I mean before I heard them touch- 





ed by our graceful Glycon. Poor youth! it is 
well his service is so light. I have too much 
Greek blood in me to think him in his proper 
place, because, as they hint, his father chanced 
to lead a revolt.” 

An affected exclamation of horror broke from 
her companions; but the maiden carelessly 
went on: 

“T leave it to our mistress if he does not 
every thing too nobly for a slave! I warrant 
me, her smile would have been none of the 
coldest, hed his touching lay of Diana and the 
Carian been sung by the lips of—I mean, of a 
patrician !” 

The blush, which had been gradually spread- 
ing over the face of Arria, now reached its 
deepest glow; and with a tremor of voice, 
which her handmaids fortunately attributed to 
a mistaken cause, she commanded them to be 
silent. 

As she spoke, a tap was heard at the side of 
the curtain, and the Greek girl, with a look of 
pleasure, exclaimed, “It is his hour, by the dial; 
will it please Arria that we admit him?” 

It was the young Thessalian. The waiting- 
women coquettishly shaded their simpers with 
their veils; and the cheek of Arria grew white 
one moment, and then more brightly pink, as 
she waited his approach. 

“You are ever punctual, Glycon,” said she, 
in tones which made his heart thrill, so unlike 
were they to those of one who feels herself 
condescending. 

* As a slave should be, noble Arria;—as one 
ever would be whose duty was his chief plea- 
sure ;” answered the youth, fixing his eyes a 
moment on the softly beautiful countenance of 
his mistress, and then casting them to the 
ground. 

“Thou hast promised to teach me that sweet- 
est of Ionian songs, Glycon. I will try it now,” 
said Arria, and reaching out her hand for the 
lyre which he bore gracefully on his arm, she 
essayed a passage, but with such discord, that 
the maidens, though too discreet to criticise, 
glanced at each other, and Glycon was obliged 
to fix her fingers on the strings. 

Not to us of modern times has it been left to 
originate those tender episodes in the inter- 
course of teacher and pupil, whose romance 
reaches us in so many a touching story, whose 
reality, alas! dooms so many a gentle demoi+ 
selle to the’sorrows of a darkened chamber, a 
bread-and-water regimen and a scolding mam- 
ma! The fingers of Glycon and Arria told a 
tale eloquently, and abashed, alarmed and yet 
joyful, the maiden dropped the instrument, and 
bent her head till her bright locks concealed 
her confusion; and the astonished and enrap- 
tured lyrist, fearful lest his ecstasy should be 
observed through the eyes, which he dared not 
raise to the “loadstars” of his mistress, fixed 
them on the chords, and, almost unconsciously, 
trilled through a song, so exquisitely melodi- 
ous that, for once, the prying circle around him 
forgot the minstrel in his strain. 

“ Our vases afford not such a wreath as Apollo 
ordainz to his sons; let this be a substitute,” 
said Arria, endeavouring to compose her voice, 
whilst she fastened together the ends of a 
branch of myrtle which lay beside her. Glycon 
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touched, with his lips, the hand which had pass- 
ed caressingly over his curls, as she playfully 
fixed the chaplet on his brow ;—a presumption 
that not a little startled the serving-women, all 
etiquette prohibiting more than a kiss on the 
hem of a garment; but before they found words 
for reprehension, the lover had withdrawn. 


Wrapped in his new and bewildering joy, the 
young Thessalian was standing in his master’s 
studio, unconscious of the presence of an ob- 
server,—a young man, whose robes were those 
of a Roman of rank, yet who bore in his manner 
an air that proved him of as much acquaintance 
with the heroes of the arena, as with their mas- 
ters. Glycon started as the loud and rude voice 
of the visiter accosted him in a coarse jest, and 
he recognised Appius Pulcher, the betrothed of 
his own Arria. 

“Ho! knave, art practising a new study for 
my most revered father-in-law, that thou deign- 
est not to notice my words? Come hither, my 
Narcissus; I would see whether thy limbs are 
of such make as thy master boasts of them.” 

As he finished his sentence, more insulting 
in manner than in import, the young patrician 
advanced, and, with a rod which he carried, 
attempted to raise the garment from the person 
of the Greek, who hardly restrained an impulse 
to snatch it from his hand. 

“ What, knave! dost frown at me?” exclaim- 
ed Appius; and recovering his weapon, he left 
the mark of a blow on the shoulder of his rival. 

The appearance of Appius, so inopportune, 
from his consciousness of the relation that now 
stood between them, had sufficiently irritated 
the feelings of Glycon; but when, in addition, 
he received an indignity which, slave as he was, 
had never before been offered him, the caution 
which usually marked his demeanour was over- 
come. With a fierce spring he closed around 
his insulter, and hurled him violently on the 
floor, amidst the fragments of Piso’s treasured 
chef d’ouvre, which his movement had thrown 
from its pedestal. Not yet satisfied, he had his 
arm raised to take farther advantage of his vic- 
tory, when it was arrested by the strong grasp 
of Spartacus. In vain he struggled to free him- 
self; and ere a moment he felt himself hurried, 
as if in the arms of a Titan, from the room. 

“ Art thou mad, boy !” demanded the gladia- 
tor, barring the door of the closet jn which he 
had deposited his burden; “ knowest thou what 
will follow this rash folly ?” 

“I care not if it be death!” replied the 
enraged youth, attempting to force the door, 
against which the immovable form of the gladi- 
ator was planted. 

* Thou may’st as well say 80, for all the choice 
thou wilt have of thy fate,” returned the gladi- 
ator coolly; “yet ere old Piso crucify thee,— 
nothing less will satisfy him for the loss of his 
statue,—it is well that thou wilt be seasoned 
to punishment, through the mercy of Appius 
Pulcher, by means of the lash !” 

“The lash! by Até! they shall all perish 
first !” exclaimed Glycon, his voice half choked 
with passion, while the veins of his forehead 
swelled almost to bursting, and his lips grew 
white as marble. 

Spartacus read the countenance of his com- 





panion for a moment, and then seized his hand 
with a look of exultation, dropping his assumed 
tone of calmness as he said, “Glycon, my 
Greek, thou art what I have always deemed 
thee! Thou shalt not be sacrificed! Hark !”— 

A tramp of steps had interrupted him, ac- 
companied with cries indicating the search of 
Glycon. It passed, and the gladiator, after 
softly unbarring the door, and a careful glance 
around, signed to the youth to follow him, and 
passed into the outer hall or atrium, in safety. 
The growl of a dog for a moment arrested 
them. “Down! down! old Castor! thou art 
over ready ;” said a voice from the entrance, 
and Spartacus hurried on. 

The voice was that of a slave who, accord- 
ing to the custom, kept watch, armed and 
chained, at the door. For a score of years this 
had been his post. The gladiator whispered a 
word to him, and led his companion into the 
street. : 

Night was falling, yet, not to risk detection, 
Glycon and his protector followed the most re- 
tired byways of the city. When they emerged 
from them, it was at the gate of a building, 
then a place of no little resort to the gentle- 
men loungers of Capua,—the school of the 
most accomplished lanista of the day. Several 
bevies of young gallants were thronging out, 
full of the self-complacency of newly assumed 
patronage, and unskilfully mouthing the un- 
couth technicalities of latest vogue among the 
heroes of the arena. Spartacus concealed with 
his stately form the slighter one of his charge, 
as they stepped aside for the crowd to pass. 
Amongst them, gravely forming their own spec- 
ulations, yet not entirely inattentive to the 
opinions of their neighbours, walked several 
citizens, more dignified in years and habits, yet 
who, as owners of the different champions, 
deemed it not beneath them to judge, in per- 
son, of the value of their property. Last of 
all appeared a personage who, whatever might 
have been his bearing in the ring, displayed his 
well formed figure to little advantage, in the 
conceited swagger which he assumed on the 
street. This was the renowned instructer him- 
self. 

“Ah! my man of muscle!” he exclaimed 
on seeing Spartacus, piving him, at the same 
time, in the manner of a modern fighter for far 
higher stake, a condescending punch with his 
fist; “how unfortunate that thou art too late! 
thou hast lost some attitude that would have 
graced the Olympics! Crixtus, however, can 
give you an imitation,—rather a lame one, 
though ;—still he can give you an idea ;”—and 
the admired of all admirers left his pupil in 
possession of the entrance. 

The apartment into which the door, or ra- 
ther gate, directly opened, was rudely finished, 
yet of form and extent well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was used. It was roofed, but 
without flooring. The walls were hung with 
the various weapons employed in the games, 
and, among them, and suspended from the raft- 
ers, were torches and lamps, whose light served 
to give greater effect to the peculiarities of 
form and countenances of the athletes, who 
remained to practise in greater freedom after 
the spectators had retired. 
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Natives of every clime that had been en- 
slaved by Rome,—Syrians, Greeks, Gauls, Il- 
lyrians and Africans,—each bore in his physi- 
ognomy some characteristic evidence of his 
birth; yet, in their movements, all betrayed 
that they had been subjected to the same course 
of systematic training. The beautiful and im- 
posing attitudes which, in these days, we are 
pleased to call classic, were there exhibited in 
perfection. Erect or inclining, with limbs nerved 
or at rest, thrusting or dropping a weapon, their 
studied grace of movement or position was 
never lost. A strange sight it was,—men, 
among them, coolly and carefully practising the 
postures in which to sink when they felt their 
antagonists’ weapons cutting towards their 
hearts. 

Spartacus led the young Greek forward 
through the different groups, until they reached 
the farthest end of the arena, where, amidst a 
ring formed by a large portion of the assem- 
blage, were engaged two of the most famous 
agoniste of Italy, one of them a Roman, the 
other a Gaul. The latter evidently now stood 
fairest in the game, exhibiting strength and 
dexterity which every moment called forth the 
delighted plaudits of his companions. 

“Crixtus against a whole circus!” they 
shouted, as his discomfited competitor arose 
slowly from the ground; “we will back him 
as the champion of Capua!—Capua against 
Rome!” 

The victor, elated at the disinterested ap- 
plause of his compeers, turned triumphantly to 
Spartacus, exclaiming, with a vanity which 
none of them thought it unmanly to display— 
“We have had a noble trial, my Thracian !— 
What sayest taou!—though I think thou wast 
not here from the beginning ?”’ 

“ Yet [ saw enough to make me grieve that 
so much skill to fight with men, is doomed to 
be lost in the bestiaria !” 

“ Bestiaria! thou wouldst not taunt me, 
Spartacus!” returned the Gaul, his eyes flash- 
ing, whilst the others gathered around, calling 
for an explanation. 

“T mean no jest,” answered Spartacus; “ ye 
have surely heard that Crixtus is sold by old 
Murio to fight the beasts at Rome!—it is 
truth, by the fates!” eo 

There was a moment’s silence of astonish- 
ment, broken, at last, by a fierce ejaculation of 
“ Furie” from Crixtus. ‘ 

“The pride of our lanista !” cried one. 

“The champion of Capua!” was the excla- 
mation of another. 

“The champion of Gav!” fiercely, in one 
voice, burst from his compatriots, who formed 
almost half of the assemblage; and the others 
joined them in their asseverations; “ We will 
aid him in resistance !” 

It has not been left to us to remark, how 
slight a breath can ronse an already disaffected 
body into a fury. A flush of emotion passed 
over the countenance of Spartacus, as he saw 
that the crisis was at hand, which he had been 
long anxiously though cautiously striving to 
hasten. He commanded himself, however, to 
calmness, whilst he repeated— 

“ Resistance! ye are slaves ;—forget ye the 
consequences of resistance ?” 

* 





“We are slaves, and therefore we will re- 
sist!” replied a voice,—that of G2nomaus, a 
Thracian. 

Spartacus paused a moment, and then, again 
raising his tones above the murmurs that filled 
the house, he demanded in tones that accorded 
with their feelings ;—* Say you we will all re- 
sist, my comrades ?” 

* All! all!” was reiterated around the throng, 
with an eagerness that showed their satisfac- 
tion at the ‘approval of him, who had always 
commanded them by the superiority of his in- 
tellect. 

“Then,” said Spartacus, “thus united, let 
us oppose not only this one act of avaricious 
cruelty, but the tyranny which has held us all 
for years, many of us for life, in the most ab- 
ject thraldom! The sons of nations, once free 
as Rome, of men more free than the Romans, 
because exempt from their vices; not only we, 
but thousands,—amply sufficient in number to 
annihilate their power, debased and enervated 
as they are. Have we degenerated in mind and 
body, that we should still groan in their chains? 
We wonder that it has been so long thus! 
There was an impulse needed to arouse us ;— 
we feel it in ourselves ;—let us extend it toour 
fellow-sufferers, and we will be slaves no more, 
no longer things of scorn, but spirits of terror!” 

The gladiator paused to note the effect of his 
words. He was satisfied, and went on, sway- 
ing his hearers’by such bold and passionate elo- 
quence, as can only be poured forth by one keenly 
perceptive of wrong, and sensible of enduring 
it. Enough has been transmitted to us to judge 
of the means which this extraordinary man 
used to work upon those whose aid he sought 
in his unparalleled undertaking; of his strong 
allusions to their individual and united suffer- 
ings; his appeals to their natural feelings, and 
his startling invectives against the luxury, the 
cruelty and the impiety of their oppressors ;— 
and history tells us also of his success,—so great 
as to be almost incredible. 

Astonished, encouraged and elevated, the in- 
jured and fearless band around him listened to 
his first harangue as if it had been an oracle of 
their religion, and kindled with sentiments, not 
such as incite a mob, but such as awaken a re- 
volution, they grasped each other’s hands, and 
swore to follow Spartacus to the death. 

“Strange!” “ Miraculous!” “ Amazing!” 
were ejaculations constantly on the lips of Ar- 
ria’s waiting-women, at the unaccountable 
change that had grown upon their mistress. 
Her approaching marriage, which, indeed, she 
had never seemed to anticipate with as much 
satisfaction as they deemed becoming, she now 
appeared to avoid as a subject of dread. In vain 
her costly and beautiful paraphernalia, constantly 
receiving new additions from the fondness of 
her father; in vain the sumptuous presents of 
Appius were paraded before her. If they ad- 
mired the liberality of Appius, she alluded to 
his profligacy ; if they spoke of his strength and 
boldness, she hinted at his coarseness; if they 
praised the manliness of his person, she curled 
her lip, and, fixing her eyes on vacancy, seemed 
to contemplate a form of still greater beauty. 
The bloom was fading from her cheek and the 
brightness from her eye ; and, at length, the old 
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sculptor himself grew alarmed; and, much as 
he shrunk from an idea of losing an alliance 
which was to connect him with an order above 
his own, he talked of consulting the auspices 
anew. 

A second cause of uneasiness to Piso was the 
loss of his slave. From his youth, his grace and 
accomplishments, Glycon was a piece of pro- 
perty.of no mean value ; and, besides, the statue 
could not be completed without him. The 
sculptor sought him in every nook in the city, 
in which it was likely he had found refuge ; and, 
at the demands of Appius, had the scourge 
ready, to be exercised the moment of his re- 
covery ; but when he remembered that lacerated 
limbs would be no furtherance of his work, he 
concluded, to the deep joy of his daughter, that, 
to go on with his labour, he would spare the 
lash, endanger his favour with the young pa- 
trician, and even forgive the demolition of the 
Bacchus. 

At that time all Capua was ringing with ac- 
counts of the preparations in progress at Rome 
for the celebration of games, to surpass, in mag- 
nificence and duration, any that had yet been 
exhibited for the gratification of the public. In- 
telligence had also been received, that one of 
the newly-elected consuls would shortly visit 
the city, on official duty, and would then, in 
person, make choice, from among the gladiators, 
of such as should be qualified to serve with cre- 
dit, before the efficient censors that would be 
congregated on the occasion. This dignitary 
was an old patron of Piso, at whose solicita- 
tions, backed by those of the pretor Clodius 
Pulcher, he had consented to rest at the sculp- 
tor’s villa, near Capua, and partake of such an 
“1 pated as his humble efforts could pro- 
vide. 

A grand feast, indeed, was prepared. The 
guests who had been selected by Appius, as the 
son of the pretor and future son-in-law of the 
host, were the richest and noblest ofthe city. 
Clodius himself was first in attendance, with 
every insignia of his official dignity, to receive 
his superior; and, to furnish an agreeable sur- 

ise, the most eminent gladiators of Capua had 

n engaged to display their powers at the 
close of the fete. 

The board had long been laid in the hall of 
the villa; the host’s own hand had arranged on 
it the two or three lares, which barely saved 
him from a rank with the ignobiles; and the 
quests, whose appetites had been saved all the 

ay, through the prospect of the rich cheer 
with which it was the vanity of Piso to regale 
those whom he wished to propitiate, began to 
grow impatient for the appearance of the mag- 
nate, whose arrival was to be the signal for the 
repast ; when a courier announced that the visit 
had been postponed. Disappointment, however, 
destroyed not the zest of the fare, and sunset 
passed, a time unusually late for a Roman sup- 
per, leaving the convives still at the table, la- 
menting that there was no longer light enough 
for the intended show, when Appius was called 
to receive a visiter,—“a youth of Greece, of 
the family of Leontina.” 

“Leontina!” exclaimed Piso, “then, pray 
thee, noble Appius, receive him with thy best 
courtesy; he is likely the son of Phyllias Le- 








ontina, with whom I held hespitium for fifty 
odd years; they say he was executed for disaf- 
fection, poor man!—he had the finest Apelles 
in alh Greece.” 

Appius hastened to the gate. A Seg in the 
garb of a Greek, stood in the light which 
streamed through the colonnade of the banquet- 
ing room. A second glance proved it to be 
Glycon. 

“Ha! slave! rebel!” cried Appius, seizing 
the garment of the youth, who as quickly dis- 
engaged himself, saying, in forced calmness,— 

“] came not hither for farther insult,—a 
Greek can never forgive such as thou hast al- 
ready offered me;—I seek vengeance, and on 
this spot it shall be yielded !” 

“Villain! wouldst thou attempt murder?” 
returned Appius, as he beheld a stilus glitter- 
ing in the hand of his rival. 

“ Not so,” answered Glycon, throwing aside 
his weapon; “if thou wilt, we may strive with 
strength of body alone.” 

« Appius Pulcher twines not his limbs with 
those of a rebel slave!” haughtily said the pa- 
trician. 

An instant and he was grappled in the hold 
of the Greek. Superior as he was in size and 
strength to this foe, he had been unprepared, 
and felt himself swayed back and forth in his 
grasp as if he had been a child. At length he 
disengaged a dagger from the folds of his robe. 
Quick as thought, a hand held out to Glycon 
the weapon which he had cast on the ground, 
and, in the second, the patrician recognized 
Spartacus. He now apprehended peril, and 
shouted an alarm. 

Torches flashed through every opening in the 
mansion, and the revellers, with their attend- 
ants, came thronging out. Still the Thessalian 
relaxed not his hold ; and as the foremost of the 
guests gained their side, he evaded a powertul 
thrust and buried his weapon in the throat of 
his adversary, who writhed from his arms and 
sunk to the ground. 

A tumultuous shout of “ Traitor! murderer !” 
burst from the assembled crowd. They gather- 
ed about the youth, attempting to secure him, 
when, from the covert of every tree and shrub 
in view, started forth the brawny form of the 
gladiator, Appalling they looked, with their 
broad limbs and glaring eyes, in the changeful 
torch-light. For a moment the revellers were 
struck with terror, to find themselves thus sur- 
rounded ; but another discovered their opponents 
to be unarmed, save with the short knives which 
they were allowed to wear in their girdles, and 
which they now clutched in their hands. This 
restored them. 

“ Rebels,” cried the pretor, “how dare you 
thus appear in array against your masters !— 
surrender! As an officer of Rome, I command 
you!” and drawing his sword, which he wore 
with his robes of state, he thrust it towards 
Spartacus who was advancing to receive him. 

“Retire !” shouted the gladiator chief; “we 
ask not your blood !—we but sought to witness 
one act of justice !—ye are in our power; but 
we offer to spare you !—retire !” 

The arms which had been brought from the 
city for the games, were now an and dis- 
tributed among the Capuans. They were, how- 
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ever, of little service. The gladiators, daily 
used to such warfare, turned them easily aside. 
The moon arose, and showed to the bewildered 
revellers the number of their foes, and also that 
the domestic slaves had thrown aside their fes- 
tal badges, and were fighting against them with 
yet more passion than the gladiators. Once 
more the voice of Spartacus bade them to retire 


or prepare to meet the full consequences of 


their opposition; and, many of them wounded, 
and none recovered from the effects of their 
sudden alarm, they retreated to the house. 

“ Art thou now satisfied!” asked Spartacus, 
as he gained the side of Glycon, when their 
adversaries had retired. 

“Tam,” energetically replied the Greek, 
“my shame is buried in the wounds of yon 
protligate tyrant, and now I feel free!” 

“Then be thy revenge an omen of our suc- 
cess!” returned the gladiator, and placing him- 
self at the head of his party, he commanded 
them to advance towards their appointed route. 

They proceeded for a short distance in si- 
lence, when the voices of two of the slaves 
who had followed them drew the attention of 
Spartacus. He turned and beheld in the arms 
ot one of them a vase of great value, filled 
with table utensils of silver, and in the hand of 
the other a gold drinking-cup. 

“ How!” he exclaimed sternly, “ what mean 
these baubles?” 

“ Booty!” replied one of them, laughing fa- 
miliarly. 

“Contemptible thieves!” cried he angrily ; 
“think ye that our aim is robbery '—ye are too 
base to comprehend it !—ye are fit only to be 
slaves! Glycon and Crixtus, ye are now my 
chief associates ; lead back these knaves to their 
masters to receive the meed due to them! Let 
it not be deemed that we would stoop to this!” 

Each leading one of the trembling rogues by 
an arm, the Greek and his companion strode 
rapidly with them towards the mansion. They 
had entered the lawn when a noise, as of sup- 
pressed voices, attracted their notice, and in 
front of them, crouching beneath a group of 
trees, were the women of Arria, with their 
mistress insensible in the midst. 

They shrieked as the gigantic figure of Crix- 
tus appeared before them. 

“Fear not,” said Glycon gently, and was 
passing, when the form of Arria met his eye; 
and resigning his charge to Crixtus, who fortu- 
nately was strong enough to execute it, though 
he fejt not a little perplexed at the desertion ; 
he darted forward and caught her in his arms. 

“Ye fates! have I aided in doing this!” he 
exclaimed; “Arrja! Arria! my own! thou art 
safe!” and clasping her closely in his mixed 
emotions, he stopped not till he had reached the 
entrance of the house. 

Far different from what it had been a few 
hours before was now the appearance of the 
banqueting-room. The lights were dying, the 
viands were overturned and soaking in the 
streams of wine that flooded the board; the 
guests had vanished,—hurried off by the preetor 
to Capua to arouse a force for the pursuit of the 
insurgents; and old Piso, who could not follow 
without his daughter, sat cowering among the 
ruins of the feast, calling upon the gods and 





for Arria, when Glycon presented himself with 
her, and laid her down on one of the couches 
that surrounded the table. 

“ Arria! my darling!” blubbered the old man 
joyfully ; “they have not then captured thee!” 
but ere he had time to approach her, his trea- 
sures were deposited before him, and he added, 
in almost equal joy,—‘and my crystal! and 
my plate!—gods! I thank ye that the rene- 
gades have still some honesty !—what !—by 
Apollo !—Glycon !—stop! stop! I say I'll not 
lash thee! J can’t spare thee yet !—gone,— 
and what will become of my marble! Ho! 


Glycon !—the runaway has the legs of a god!” 


Incited as much by private feelings as by a 
sense of public duty, Clodius Pulcher lost no 
time in preparing to subdue the reckless band 
that had so openly defied his authority.. This 
he determined to do with one blow; and order- 
ing out a chosen force of ten thousand men, he 
led them towards Vesuvius, among whose steeps 
the insurgents had entrenched themselves to 
receive him, after having armed themselves 
from the spoil of a small body of military whom 
they had met accidentally and overcome. 

Vain would have been an attempt of a regu- 
lar force to surprise a band commanding such a 
position as Spartacus had selected. The pretor 
was aware of this, and secure of victory from 
his numbers, and an assurance that the rebels 
could not descend from their fastnesses, without 
being betrayed by the noise of the loose stones 
that would be displaced by their steps, he ar- 
ranged his camp at the base of the mountain, 
prepared to suspend an attack till the horde 
should be driven, by hunger, into the plain. 

For two days the Romans maintained their 
position without disturbance, and the night of 
the second they set their watch, vaunting of 
the manceuvre by which the banditti, for so at 
first was deemed the company of Spartacus, 
were held in their power. But the boldness 
and ingenuity of the gladiator chief soon broke 
upon their repose. At midnight the peal of a 
sentinel’s trumpet aroused them, and they awoke 
to find the enemy ready to grapple them in their 
tents. They had descended from the precipices 
above by means of ropes twisted of vines, 
which were yet swinging over their heads. 

A terrible slanghter ensued. The troops of 
Clodius were inferior to none among the le- 
gions of Rome; but relying on their numbers, 
and lacking the incentives of booty and fame, 
their efforts were not such as could prevail 
against men who knew that on the present mo- 
ment depended, not only their own destinies, 
but those of the myriads whom they had sworn 
to redress. The darkness too, and their con- 
fined position, allowed no scope for the tactics 
to which they had been accustomed; and when 
it was too late, in the grasp of that tremendous 
bodily power which formed the sublimity of the 
arena, they felt themselves as naught. When 
morning dawned, two-thirds of the military 
were found destroyed, and the remainder dis- 
persed. 

During the engagement Glycon, whose whole 
soul was now given up to the cause, was 
astonished to hear the voice of Appius Pulcher, 
whose death he had rejoiced in as certain. In 
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an instant he was before him; and mutually in- 
flamed by hatred, and thirsting for revenge, 
they contested with a fury that nanght but 
death might stay. With equal advantages, their 
struggle was long ;. but at last, as the shout of 
the pretor reached them, ordering a retreat, 
the patrician sunk under a mortal blow. 

Not one of the two hundred insurgents had 
fallen. 

“The gods are on our side,” said Spartacus ; 
“they have given us an earnest of their pro- 
tection !—never, while we pursue our cause, 
may we disgrace their favour !” 

Animated by the spirit that filled their leader, 
the men again gathered around him, and hailed 
him as their general, solemnly vowing to sub- 
mit to his discipline, and to endeavour to awe 
their enemies as much by honour and magna- 
nimity as to intimidate them by boldness, 

From that day the name of Spartacus passed 
like a charmed word around Italy, arousing the 
timid to hope and the bold to action. Men of 
his own profession were the first to seek his 
standard. Not the born slaves of the Romans, 
but captives taken in their conquests, they re- 
tained the strongest feelings of injury against 
its oppressors; and with their vigour, their in- 
trepidity and their numbers, for the annals 
tell us that the insurgent force in one month 
amounted at least to ten thousand, they soon 
struck terror into the heart of every domestic 
| ag within hearing of their efforts. In vain 

e questors of the neighbouring provinces 
marched against them. All were overpowered, 
and the rebels furnished, by their defeat, with 
every equipment necessary to the support of 
hostilities. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Spar- 
tacus in his course, which for two years was a 
succession of victories the most brilliant,—the 
most astonishing. He became not, as might have 
been expected, newly freed as he was from a 
degrading bondage, an adventurous desperado, 
but proved himself at once a hero, possessing 
all the coolness, the tact and the foresight, as 
well as the bravery, which are essential to the 
formation of a skilful and successful commander. 
The rude multitudes which had collected around 
him, his forces having soon been swelled to the 
number of forty thousand by a constant influx 
of inferior slaves, he distributed into all the 
divisions of a regular army; and placing them 
under the command of his seventy original 
companions, as assistants on whom he could 
rely, he led them through a course of the most 
strict and careful discipline. His prudence set 
aside the probabilities of natural] jealousies. 
To the representatives of each several nation, 
he gave a leader from among themselves. The 
strongest bands, in point of number, were Thra- 
cians and Gauls. The first of these selected 
CEnomaus as their head; the latter, Crixtus. 
The Germans also were led by one from their 
own ranks. Thus each party, governed by their 
own interests and feelings, struggled as for 
themselves, propitiating the others as allies, 
whose assistance was necessary to success, and 
looking up to Spartacus as a guiding power, 
without whose superintendence all must be. 
swept into ruins. Thus supporting and sup- 
ported, full of confidence in their individual 





strength and the justice of their cause, the 
rulers and legions of Rome at last trembled be- 
fore them, and, in their councils, bestowed upon 
their chief the title of the second Hannibal. 

We bring our readers to that crisis when the 
insurgent force, having accumulated to an hun- 
dred thousand able combatants, had routed two 
armies, each under the command of a consul, 
in little more than as many hours. Flushed 
with such unexampled success, united with the 
triumph that immediately followed it, over the 
army of Arrius, composed of at least seventy 
thousand chosen troops, they solicited the con- 
sent of their general to marching against Rome 
itself. After deliberation it was granted, when 
an unexpected summons changed their plans. 

The fame of Spartacus had reached Sicily, 
whose inhabitants were writhing under the ty- 
ranny of the infamous Verres, and who, encou- 
raged by the success of their fellow-sufferers in 
Italy, delayed a stroke for their freedom only 
through the want of one of abilities to lead them 
on. To Spartacus they applied. A new pros- 
pect now opened to the gladiator general. Once 
landed on the island, a successful insurrection, 
with the aid of his well-tried legions, would be 
but the work of a day; and that accomplished, 
he might defy the power of Rome; form a new 
government, and carry into effect the schemes 
of liberty with which he had started into oppo- 
sition. Beenetity encouraged by his assistants 
to accept the proposal, he hastened into Bruti- 
um, on whose coasts he expected to find means 
of passage from the pirates that infested them. 

The Romans foresaw the consequences of the 
reported movement of the gladiators, and were 
justly alarmed. A force of two hundred thou- 
sand were speedily equipped, and under the 
command of Crassus, then one of the most pro- 
minent men of the republic, were marched after 
the rebel army into the peninsula. The unpa- 
ralleled skill and prowess by which their adver- 
saries had routed so many powerful armies, had 
awakened, even in the hardened soldiery of 
Rome, a degree of dread, the effects of which 
their commander knew not how to counteract 
but by the revival of a law of brutal cruelty. 
This was, that every man who displayed not 
such spirit as would honour the standard under 
which he fought, should be beaten to death in 
the presence of the hosts; and not less than four 
thousand, it is estimated, suffered the horrible 
penalty. 

Locri was the port at which a rendezvous 
was to be held with the pirates, to treat for the 
transportation of the insurgents across the 
strait, and to Glycon the business was entrust- 
ed. Since the death of Ginomaus, who had 
fallen in battle, he stood highest in the confi- 
dence of his general, for Crixtus had forfeited 
favour by an act of insubordination which had 
caused the only defeat that any portion of the 
army had yet sustained. Several days the 
Thessalian anxiously awaited the expected al- 
lies, and was at last convinced of their treach- 
e 


ry. 

Alarmed and disconcerted, he gave orders for 
the immediate return of his party to the camp, 
where they were apr Ue by the arrival of a 


vessel from Greece, whose company policy re- 
quired them to secure. Absorbed as he was in 
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his disappointment, and in conjectures of its 
consequences on his commander, he carelessly 
watched the landing of the prisoners, when he 
was startled by a weak, cracked voice, crying 
querulously— 

“Thou shalt have five—six—seven sestertia, 
if thou wilt but save my Phidias! Ugh! Ugh! 
—if it should have fallen into the hands of a 
Mummius !” 

Glycon glanced hastily around, and beheld 
the old sculptor of Capua, and knew the nymph- 
like figure that clung, closely veiled, to his gar- 
ments, to be none other than his daughter. 

The old man’s phrenzy for his art was still 
strong within him, and he was now returning 
from Greece, whither he had again been to in- 
dulge it. 

But it was of Arria alone that Glycon thought. 
Did she still cherish her early dream ‘—would 
she not rather shrink from it, and loathe him as 
an instigator of a cause which the prejudices of 
her station taught her to regard with horror? 
What would he not give to whisper his name 
in her ear, and watch her countenance whilst 
she heard it! Yet by such an attempt he might 
destroy the wild hope which, amidst all his 
scenes of violence, he had still treasured ; and 
he dared not to risk it. He, however, sought 
the side of the maiden, and concealing his fea- 
tures with his helmet, murmured an assurance 
of safety; but he was disappointed of hearing 
her voice. She replied but by an inclination 
of the head, and trembling, clung yet more 
closely to her father, whilst her lover walked 
dreamingly behind her. 


The dejection of his followers, however, ere 
long restored Glycon to a sense of his duty, 
and renewed his perplexity as to the movement 
of the army, now that their grand hope was de- 


feated. Yet, while he hastened to Spartacus, 
how was he to dispose of the precious charge 
which had fallen so unexpectedly into his 
hands? He could not take her to the camp, 
for though his guardianship might there pre- 
serve her for a time, an engagement with the 
pretor he looked upon as a step to which his 
party must resort. The villages of the penin- 
sula were all in the interests of the insurgents, 
yet if by the chances of war, which, in spite of 
himself, intruded upon his thoughts, they should 
fall into the power of the enemy, to what hor- 
rors would be exposed an unprotected female 
secreted among them, in the revolution that 
would follow! Still, however, as his duty was 
not far distant, he might hope to watch over 
her; and he chose the latter alternative. He, 
therefore, without hinting at a recognition, 
placed his prisoners under a guard of soldiers, 
in one of the hamlets, and soon reached the 
camp. 

When Glycon re-appeared in the presence of 
Spartacus, it was to learn a new cause for de- 
liberation. The time in which the armies had 
been lying each awaiting the movement of the 
other, had been employed by the Romans in 
the execution of a project which might well 
confound a mind of less power than that of the 
rebel chief. By a ditch of immense depth and 
width, extending from sea to sea, they had cut 
the insurgents off from land. Their situation 
was now desperate ;—on one side of them a 





vast army, in watch to prevent their passing 
the barrier; and on all the others, the sea, in 
which the naval force of their enemy might 
daily be expected. His men began to despair; 
but now, as in every other emergency, the ge- 
nius of their general displayed itself. 

After a cautious examination of every part 
of the line, a small portion of it was discovered 
yet unfinished. Towards this Spartacus led, 
by night, the greater number of his force, leav- 
ing the remainder to harass their opponents, 
and draw their attention from the point towards 
which their designs tended. In a few hours, 
by filling the trench with wood and earth, and 
even the corses of those of the enemy who 
had been at hand to oppose their progress, the 
main body formed themselves a passage, and 
crossed it without detection. 

Glycon had been left in command of the skir- 
mishers, whom by small parties he despatched 
after their companions; and at last, having seen 
the entire success of the stratagem, he had lei- 
sure to plan for the safety of the object whose 
image had been present to his mind, even amidst 
the arduous exertions of the night. The vil- 
lage in which he had placéd her, was not far 
from the route to the pass ‘of the trench: and 
well he knew that upon it the fury of the Ro- 
mans would first fall for abetting the escape. 
Ordering a score of cavalry with him, he di- 
rected the prisoners to be brought from their 
hold; and placing the terrified Arria before 
him, he mounted her father and the others, and 
as noiselessly as those who had gone before, 
they passed the entrenchment. When morn- 
ing dawned, without having uttered a word by 
which they might know their protector, he left 
them safe upon the road to Capua, and hasten- 
ed to his post amidst his forces, who once more 
ascendant, fixed themselves again in the north 
of Lucania. \ 

The frustration of their designs upon Sicily 
was the first great disappointment that had, as 
yet, arisen in the triumphant course of the in- 
surgent host. Invariable success had seemed 
to place failure out of their destiny, and for this 
it was felt the more keenly. ‘The despondency 
which they had entertained, on finding them- 
selves in their late perilous situation, soon set- 
tled into dissatisfaction towards their leader, 
and this still rankled in the minds of some af- 
ter the cause had been removed by his bold and 
successful decision. Crixtus, however, was the 
only general who came to open revolt. In the 
distinction and license of his station he had 
grown arrogant and dissolute ; and on receiving 
a contradiction of his wishes from his leader, 
he led off his Gauls, to the number of thirty 
thousand, a signal loss to the remaining force ; 
and attacking Crassus with them, was utterly 
routed. 

Spartacus now felt that the moment for a de- 
cisive struggle had arrived. The whole power 
of Rome was concentrating against him. _In 
addition to the armies already out, Pompey, 
whose return from Spain was daily looked for, 
was expected to join his forces to those of Cras- 
sus; and his judgment warned him of the 
doubts of success against such a combination. 
He knew, too, that idleness would but afford 
time for dissensions in his own ranks, whilst an 
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early victory might smother all that already had 
arisen. Crassus also, for private reasons, was 
anxious for an immediate engagement; and in 
sight of Pestum it was, that, in the words of 
the poet— 


—* A slave withstood a world in arms.” 


It is painful to dwell upon the final close of 
this hero’s career. We will pass it over briefly. 

Notwithstanding their great superiority in 
point of number, the army of Spartacus had 
gained a decided advantage, when their com- 
mander, who fought on foot to prove his readi- 
ness to share the dangers of the meanest of his 
band, received a wound which brought him to 
the ground. Still his voice was raised to cheer 
his men, and supported on one knee, he long 
defended himself against the throng that press- 
ed around him; but at last he sunk under their 
efforts, and his followers felt that their strength 
had departed. But there was no thought of 
submission. Well they knew their fate should 
they fall alive into the hands of their foes. 
Without hope, save that of avenging their ge- 
neral, and selling their own lives dearly, they 
fought until thirty thousands lay dead, and as 
many wounded, on the field. 


A deep gloom was upon the villa of Piso, for 
its aged master had been gathered to his urn, 
and his daughter had shut herself within its 
walls to brood over her lonely orphanage, when 
loudly, as if it had been the fall of an Alexan- 
der, the destruction of the slave general was 
bruited through Italy. 

A horrible proof of their victory had been 
designed to keep alive the exultation of the fe- 
rocious legions on their return to Rome, whither 
Crassus was hastening to receive an ovation 
which, in splendour, was to be scarcely inferior 
toa triumph. The survivors of the insurgent 
army, six thousand in number, were sentenced 
to the fearful doom of the cross, and, in their 
long agony, lined the way of the conquerors 
from Capua to Rome. 

The rejoicings of the whole land awakened no 
ge A in the heart of the desolate mourner. 

‘ith the first stroke of the extraordinary 
episode which was now receiying its barbarous 
termination were connected the dearest passa- 
ges of her memory; and as the trumpets of the 
victors played past her gates, she could but 
close her ears and weep. She dreamed not 
what that hour was to bring forth! 

Whilst the din of the procession still clanged 
around her, a woman rushed, pale with horror, 
into her presence, shuddering.—“I have seen 
him! I have seen him!—it is his blood that 
stains my garments !—it trickled from the limbs 
of Glycon. O Arria! as I passed beneath that 
terrible cross !” 

That night, when quiet had again returned, 
the body of the unfortunate Greek, stiff and 
gory, but still alive, was stealthily loosed from 
its place of torture, and consigned to the care 
of Arria. 

We have almost done. Ere many weeks 
had passed, a stately vessel sailed from the ba 
of Pestum, for Greece, freighted with weal 
untold; and on the deck, watching, but far 
from sadly, the receding shores, sat the sculp- 





tor’s daughter, and reclining at her feet, not in 
humility, but to gaze playfully and fondly in 
her face, was the model of the studio, the still 
gentle and graceful Thessalian. 
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Hers friendship’s soft h:ind is entwining 
Its garlands round memory’s bower ; 
And oh! may the links it is binding, 
Be cherish’d through many an hour. 


Here fancy’s bright pictures are glowing 
In all the attractions of art; 

And love’s fairy fingers are throwing 
Their magical cords round the heart. 


Here the goddess of hope is bedecking 
The future with visions of joy ; 

And piety’s hand is directing 
To that worid where no trials annoy. 


Then take the bright garlands they’re wreathing, 
And bind them for aye round thy heart; 

They will cherish its noblest feelings, 
And bid each ruder pussion depart. 


When the rose on thy cheek shall be faded, 
And time shall have furrow’d thy brow ; 
When sorrow’s eold hand shuil have shaded 
The pleasures which dazzle thee now ; 


When friends whom thy heart fondly cherished, 
Who shared in its joy and its gloom, 

Like the hopes of that heart shall have perish’d, 
And left thee to weep o’er the tomb !— 


Then turn in that cold cheerless hour, 
And linger round memory’s shrine ; 
Thou shalt find each soft trembling flower 
Has surviv’d all the ravage of time. 
AveusTa. 


oo 
ADIEU. 


Adieu !—and can this simple word 
Blot out remembrance from the soul, 
When thy sweet voice no more is heard, 
And ocean’s waves between us roll? 
No, here, on friendship’s altar bright, 
Shall memory beam in living light ! 


When life’s dull eve shall wane in gloom 
And time’s fast falling sands run low— 
When death points sternly to the tomb 
And worldly scenes no longer glow ; 
Then, even here, shall memory bring 
Her pure and holy offering. 


Adieu /—and may life’s wave roll on 
Unrnffied bv the storm of wo— 
Till death press his cold seal upon 
Life’s fairest impress here below ; 
Then may we meet in courts above 
And know again that God is love. 
J.E. D. 
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REVIEW OF THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
FRIEND. 


Mrs. Hatz.—I enclose for your Lady’s Book, 
the following article, which I believe calcu- 
lated to subserve its peculiar objects. A part 
of it has already appeared in the second number 
of the New York Review, with an introductory 
paragraph, and here and there a passage not 
belonging to it; and Iam desirous that it should 
be published entire, and in its original form. 

Yours, truly, 
E. B. 8. 


Who can look with indifference upon young 
ladies, just emerging from school? What an 
interesting position do they occupy! Just re- 
linquishing the guidance of others, and learning 
to depend upon themselves; just renouncing 
the whole routine of pursuits and employments 
in which their life has hitherto passed, and 
choosing for themselves their future course ; 
just passing the confines that separate girlhood 
from womanhood. ‘Turning their backs, almost 
without being aware of it, upon the beautiful 
perspective of life’s early seenes—full of bright 
and sweet illusions hitherto undispelled, and 
hastening unconsciously into the midst of its 
most grave and momentous realities ! 

Hitherto, perchance, they have pursued their 
way in all the freedom of nature—unshackled 
and unimpeded—light of heart and free of limb 
—-but soon a burden is to rest upon their shoul- 
ders, which they must bear, until they lay it 
down with their life—a burden of duties and 
cares—mayhap of sorrows, too. 

Could their future career be followed by pro- 
phetic eye, how many would be seen, in its 
very outset, suddenly returning to the earth 
who gave them—how many who content them- 
selves with gathering the flowers that grow in 
their path, or chasing the butterflies that hover 
around it: never caring for any thing of more 
importance than their own childish amusements 
and gratifications—how many whose look, per- 
petually fixed upon what is of the earth— 
earthly—is never lifted to heaven;—how many 
swerving from the strait and narrow way—how 
many, whom an ill-starred union dooms to per- 
petual weariness and sorrow of heart—how 
many, who instead of sharing the burden of 
another themselves, constitute its heaviest por- 
tion—how many who illustrate in their daily 
life the fable of Prometheus and the vulture, 
draining the very life-blood of those who have 
selected them for bosom friends—how many 
who, appointed by heaven the guides of others, 
either throw off the duty altogether, or lead 
them as blind leaders of the blind, to perdition 
—who withhold the fostering hand—the kindly 
look of encouragement, the tender devotion— 
the wise and faithful guidance necessary to lure 
them on in wisdom’s pleasant ways—how many 
who, exclusively engrossed by caring only to 
give them a fair outside for the admiration of 
their fellow-travellers—the attractions or aspe- 
rities of their own paths, take no heed even 
of their nearest fellow pilgrims. 

Happily there is another side to the picture. 





There are bands of noble fellow-workers with 
God—there are those who toil and reap as they 
go sowing broadcast the seeds of rich blessing, 
and look for a crown of glory at the end of 
their course. There are bright spirits who dif- 
fuse around them almost celestial influence— 
who mete out to the objects of their love and 
care, a portion of good which is as the manna 
in the wilderness to the hungering Israelite— 
who go from strength to strength, nobly achiev- 
ing life’s highest desires—whose ministration 
is to the heart and spirit of man in things holy 
—who fulfil the glorious mission of their sex, 
in the unremitted, unwearying exercise of all 
gentle, beneficent, cheering, soothing, purify- 
ing, and exalting influences. 

The destiny of women! How much it em- 
braces—how little it is studied and understood ! 
How few young ladies there are comparatively, 
who pause upon the threshold of accountable 
active life, and contemplate the momentous 
issues that depend upon their choice of a part 
in its drama, and on the manner in which they 
perform it—how many who survey only the 
outside of life, nor dream of its “deep things,” 
its hallowed mysteries ! 

At the interesting period we have spoken of, 
the author of the book whose name stands at 
the head of this article, appears before young 
ladies as their guide and “friend.” They are 
ignorant of the world, and are just entering it 
as responsible beings. The illimitable and un- 
certain future is before them. She comes to 
point out to them their duties, establish their 
principles, and form their manners. This is 
one of the highest offices that a human being 
can assume. She is a labourer in the cause of 
human improvement, and is, therefore, entitled 
to our respect. But we may be permitted to 
examine, whether the means she proposes, be 
well adapted to the end; whether her “ words” 
are always “ fitly spoken ;” whether she has in 
all things, the wisdom necessary to a successful 
discharge of the office she has assumed. 

We, who stand in relation to the young, as 
the past to the future, are witnesses to them of 
the realities of life; and it is our first duty to 
weigh carefully, whatever we pretend to dis- 
close to them as undoubted truths. It is our 
purpose to examine the book before us—to com- 
mend those things in it, and they are many, 
which are worthy of all praise—to point out 
some errors of taste, and some sentiments 
which seem to us to have sprung from a partial, 
and, perhaps, unfortunate experience, and a 
prejudiced mind—sentiments, the adoption of 
which would, in our opinion, be unfavourable 
to the formation of a first rate character. 

The book opens with the soliloquy of a young 
lady upon leaving school, in which she congra- 
tulates herself, that henceforth, she is to be her 
own mistress, and shall have nothing to do, but 
seek her amusement in the best way she can. 
This is followed by some very good remarks, in 
regard to the mistaken notions girls are apt to 
entertain upon the subject of education. The 
great business of early education, is to form 
habits of industry, to train the mind to find 
pleasure in intellectual effort, and to inspire a 
love of knowledge for its own sake. 

If you have attended school merely because 
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it was expected of you; if you have learnt your 
lessons well for the sake of ranking high among 
your school-fellows; if you have regarded your 
studies as daily tasks to be performed until a 
certain period, when you will be released from 
them, you are still uneducated ; what you have 
toiled to commit to memory, will soon be for- 
gotten ; and your intellectual powers, in con- 
-sequence of never having been called into 
action, will dwindle away, till it will be matter 
of wonder to yourselves, how you ever per- 
formed your school tasks. 

There is certainly no novelty in the idea—it 
has often been enforced, that education is only 
begun at schools; that unless what is acquired 
there, is considered simply as a small stock of 
knowledge to begin with, which should be con- 
stantly communicating, it will be as unprofita- 
ble as money buried in the earth ;—and yet, to 
this day, I believe, the majority of young ladies 
imagine, not only that their education is finish- 
ed when they leave school, but that the princi- 

1 business of life is accomplished; and that, 

aving done their task, nothing remains for 
them, but to rest from their labours, and enjoy, 
in the best way they can, the play-day they 
have earned. The consequence is, that their 
minds being occupied with nothing more import- 
ant than their amusements, the fashion and 
material of their garments, some nice shade or 
strict rule of etiquette—the proper folding of a 
note, the best way of making themselves con- 
spicuous and attractive at a party, or in public 
—discussing about beaux, and the ordinary 
gossip of society, dwindle, as our author says 
-—dwindle to a mere point, and frivolity comes 
to be considered as an essential characteristic 
of the sex. 

The following passage in Abercrombie’s In- 
tellectual Philosophy, is so appropriate, that I 
cannot forbear quoting it. “There is a class of 
intellectual habits, by which the mind, long 
unaccustomed to have the attentions steadily 
directed to any important object, become frivo- 
lous and absent, or lost amid its own waking 
dreams. A mind in this condition, becomes 
incapable of following a train of reasoning, and 
even of offering facts with accuracy, and tracing 
their relations. Hence, nothing is more op- 
posed to the cultivation of intellectual charac- 
ter, and when such a person attempts to reason, 
or to follow out a course of investigation, he 
falls into slight and partial views, unsound de- 
ductions, and frivolous arguments. This state 
of the mind, therefore, ought to be carefully 
guarded against, in the young, as when it is 
once established, it can be removed only by a 
long and laborious effort, and after a certain 
period of life is probably irremediable.” 

The world is full of analogies to illustrate 
the effect upon the mind of a disuse of its 
powers. A person long confined in a sitting 
_——, loses the power of walking, and his 
imbs diminish in strength and size ; and it is 
well ascertained from the effect of different oc- 
cupations upon the human frame, that, in pro- 
portion to the demand made upon any set of 

» muscles, is the increase of their capacity and 
volume. Every living principle in nature, de- 
pends for its continuance and well-being, upon 
a constant supply of nutriment, and is it not, 





in the true sense of the word, brutal, while 
we attend so much to the recruiting of our 
bodies, to have no care for our minds? Youn 
ladies may find an illustration of that whic 
prevents all enlargement, all fine development 
of the intellectual powers, in the foot of a 
Chinese lady—they may learn a lesson of deep 
meaning from the unconscious plant in their 
window, which always seeks the light. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow our 
author in detail, through the different portions 
of her book. It embraces every topic connected 
with the well-being and well-doing of those for 
whom it is designed; their manners and habits; 
their duties, and their pleasures; their health ; 
their occupations, and their deportment in pub- 
lic and private; and there is not a single chap- 
ter in the book, that does not contain valuable 
hints and suggestions. 

We shall be obliged to confine our notice to 
topics, the treatment of which particularly 
pleases or displeases us ; remarking, generally, 
in the meanwhile, that in regard to many of 
them, there is a minuteness of detail, the ne- 
cessity of which, if indeed it exists, is a dis- 
grace to the mothers and daughters of our land. 
The author has a way, too, of laying down the 
most trite and common-place maxims; the most 
obvious rules of propriety, on subjects connect- 
ed with the conduct of young ladies ; that pre- 
supposes a degree of ignorance, and an absence 
of all refinement in our community, to which 
we would fain hope we need not plead guilty. 

One cannot help reflecting, in reading such 
a book, what a cumbrous piece of mechanism, 
built up of rules and maxims, injunctions and 
exhortations, advice and remonstrances, is ne- 
cessary for the regulation of one’s life; in the 
place of a few simple living principles in the 
mind, which, if early instilled, and habitually 
cultivated, would be far more effectual for that 
purpose. There is a large proportion of the 
book before us, for which no well-principled, 
and well educated young lady, has the least 
occasion. 

Will not such an one use, diligently, all 
means of self-improvement! Will she not ap- 
preciate the value of time, and turn it to the 
best account! Will she not discharge in a spirit 
of fidelity, her duties in every relation, and in 
all the intercourse of life? Will she not be 
discriminating in her friendships ; and will she 
not, at all times, and under all cfrcumstances, 
be governed by a sense of right and propriety! 

From a chapter upon the improvement of 
time, we quote the following very good obser- 
vations. “How are young persons to be con- 
vinced of the value of time, when to them a 
year seems almost endless, and a pleasure that 
is deferred for a month, seems too far off for 
happy anticipation!” (This by the by, can be 
true only of very young persons’ minds). “A 
year appears very long to the young, because 
it bears so large a proportion to the whole pe- 
riod they have lived; as we advance, the pro- 
portion becomes less and less; till, in old age 
a year seems no longer than a minute did in 
childhood. Abundant as time seems to the 
young, we constantly hear them excuse them- 
selves for some duty omitted, by saying, they 
had not time to do it, which should convince 
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them, they have no more of this precious gift 
than they require ; and that there is more defect 
in their management of it, or they would not 
sometimes be wishing to accelerate the flight 
of a day, and at other times, omit a duty for 
want of an hour in which to perform it. 

“There are a few plain questions which, if 
honestly answered, might serve to convince any 
young lady, that however long a year may seem 
to her in prospect, the proper use of each day 
would make it appear short. Let her ask her- 
self, if her own clothes are in complete order ; 
if there are no buttons and strings off, no gloves 
or stockings that need to be mended, none of 
those numberless stitches to be set, which every 
young woman should do for herself; and the 
necessity for which is of perpetual recurrence. 
Let her consider whether there are not many 
books that she has been advised to read, but 
which she has not yet found time to begin; 
whether she has no letters to answer, accounts 
to settle, papers to arrange, commissions to 
execute for absent friends; visits to make; 
kind offices to perform,—which have all been 
deferred for want of time; and then let her 
judge, whether the days and weeks are too long 
for the duties which ought to be performed in 
them, and whether her use of the days that are 
gone, is the best possible.” All this is good, 
and we fear, not inapplicable to a large propor- 
tion of youing ladies; yet, if so, what a lament- 
ably low state of education, and of morals too, 
does it imply. 

There are some very good remarks upon the 
importance of a systematic appropriation of 
time; but we think the author is not sufficiently 
explicit in regard to the necessity of a regular 
course of intellectual pursuits; of self-improve- 
ment, and their superior claim to that of all 
others. If a young lady be so situated, that 
her time is necessarily devoted to household 
occupations, or to the use of her needle in her 
own service, or that of others; or to the dis- 
charge of any imperative duties, of what nature 
soever, she must find her pleasure, and her im- 
provement, too, for there may be both, in their pro- 
per fulfilment. But, if she have the command of 
her time as much as many young ladies, and goes 
on from one day to another, without any defi- 
nite object of usefulness and importance; or if, 
having but a little time at her own private dis- 
posal, she expends it on the adornment of her 
person, or upon any manner of trifles whatever, 
she lives in gross neglect of some of her 
highest duties. 

The mere embroidery of muslin, is a snare 
to many young ladies, who make it almost their 
vocation. I have heard the young ladies of a 
whole city spoken of as addicted to it; as giv- 
ing to it all their leisure; and many a country 
girl, too, whose temptations are less for bestow- 
ing more care upon the outer than inner man, 
fall into the same way. Sewing, even in its 
important branches, is a terrible consumer of 
the time of women; and demands the exercise 
of economy, as well as other departments of 
business, To illustrate the turning of little 
odds and ends of time to account, a case is 
mentioned, in the beok before us, of a family 
in which all the collars and wristbands were 
stitched at odd moments. Yet, this same stitch- 
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ing should not consume even the odd minutes ; 
it isa mere waste of time and eyesight, an- 
swering no useful parpose whatever. All sew- 
ing should be done neatly, as every thing should 
be well done that is worthy of being done at 
all; but there should be no unnecessary expen- 
diture upon it, of labour or time; life is too 
short, and its objects too important. 

Too much can hardly be said to impress upon 
young minds the value of time, or direct them 
in its use; and they are indebted to our author 
for some excellent hints upon the subject. It 
is the next most valuable talent to mind, and 
he who is entrusted with it, should make it 


“other ten.” 
To be continued. 
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THE PRAYING INDIANS. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. \, 

We have seen an account of a company of 
Indians, who never had the advantages of reli- 
gious instruction, who were in the constant 
practice of praying to the Creator of the world. 
The practice was first begun by an Indian wo- 
man, whose child was miraculously saved from 
death, when in great danger, by some extraor- 
dinary interposition of Providence. On finding 
her child safe, she involuntarily fell upon her 
knees in prayer to some unknown being, which 
she could not comprehend. She continued the 
practice, and was joined by a large number of 
her tribe. 

I. 
« He must not die, he must not die,” 
The Indian mother cried— 
And strained her infant’s sickly limbs 
Close to her beating side— 
**Q! lonely will my eabin be, 
If I mast part, my child, from thee.” 


If. 
“Thy father, when he went to hunt, 
Looked on thee in his pride ; 
And better loved, I know, for thee, 
His simple forest bride— 
O! when the grass shall press thy breast 
Who, who shall soothe his pride te rest ?” 


TIL. 
“ TI could not see the green earth spread 
Upon thy little breast, 
The shadows of the dark, old woods 
Lie on thee, in thy rest, 
And know thy little feet no more 
Would sound upon our cabin floor.’’ 


Iv. 
She pressed him closer to her heart, 
And then, she knew not why, 
Or what strange power she there invoked, 
She upward turne« ber eye, 
And poured a mother’s heart in prayer, 
To Him, whose love she worshipped there. 


v. 
Mysterious Wisdom ! that hast thus, 
Within the mother’s mind 
Impressed a knowledge of thyself, 
With that strong love combined— 
That when that fount of love is stirred, 
The “still small voice” of God is heard. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tue surprise of our heroine put her quite 
into a flutter, from which she had scarcely time 
to recover, while Selfridge was extending the 
introduction to the Dimsdale family, and to 
Lansing, who just then came up. At once, 
Althea began to discover in Miss De Vincy, 
beauty and elegance that she had not perceived 
in Cousin Milly: though somewhat surprised 
at an heiress and a belle, appearing in a large 
company, at evening, in so simple a guise. 
But she soon discovered that, though a close 

wn, it was of real linen cambric, edged with 
fine lace ; and that the gold brooch which fas- 
tened the collar, was of exquisite workmanship, 
such as would not have disgraced Benvenuto 
Cellini—The dark glossy hair of Miss De 
roy was as usual, without ornament, being 
simply fastened at the back of her head with 
a plain tortoise-shell comb, and parted on a 
high and expanded forehead that denoted a 
mind of no common order. Her eyes, of that 
deep blue which at night looks nearly black, 
beamed with intellect; and her lips had a 
sweetness of expression which at once invited 
confidence. Her figure, owing nothing to art 
but much to nature, possessed that indescriba- 
ble grace, which is never seen when the mo- 
tions of the human form are fettered by con- 
ventional restraints and conventional manners. 
On being introduced to our heroine and her 
party, Miss De Vincy glided at once into con- 
versation with a frankness and simplicity 
which put every one perfectly at their ease ; 
and to which her clear and musical voice gave 
an additional charm. 

With regard to the friends whom Miss De 
Vincy had accompanied to Rockaway,—Mrs. 
Edmunds was her second cousin by the mother’s 
side, and at an early age had married a gentle- 
man who was then a tutor in a private family. 
They soon after removed into Connecticut, 
where Mr. Edmunds took a select school, which 
had made the fortune of its former principal. 
But Mr. Edmunds conducted it on a plan too 
liberal to be profitable ; and he gave such close 
attention to its duties, and to the employment 
of his pen as an additional source of income, 
that he eventually impaired his health. On 
her return from Europe, Miss De Vincy hear- 
ing of their situation, made a visit to her rela- 
tions in Connecticut, and it being vacation time 
in the school, she prevailed on Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmunds to accompany her with al] their chil- 
dren, on a little tour into the state of New 
York: insisting that they should consider them- 
selves, during this excursion, as her guests. 
And they had been too much accustomed to the 
generosity of their wealthy young cousin, to 





wound her kind feelings by persisting in the 
scruples they at first advanced, with regard to 
accepting her proposal. Among Miss De Vin- 
cy’s numerous sources of happiness, not the 
least was her delight in doing good to those 
less abundantly supplied with the gifts of for- 
tune. Mr. and Mrs. Edmunds being amiable and 
intelligent people, she took pleasure in present- 
ing them toall who were capable of appreciating 
them as they deserved ; she was fond of chil- 
dren, and every thing promised well for all the 
members of her little party.—Their first inten- 
tion was to pass a week in the city of New 
York, but finding it very warm there, and the 
best hotels and boarding-houses being crowded 
to excess, they concluded to proceed at once to 
the sea-shore. There had been no wilful con- 
cealment of her name on the part of Miss De 
Vincy, but as she always travelled without any 
display of wealth or consequence, it frequently 
happened that her identity was not reeognized 
till revealed by accident. 

Having finished this explanatory digression, 
we will return to the saloon at the Rockaway 
hotel. 

In a few minutes after her presentation to 
the Dimsdale party, the name of Miss De Vincy 
had ran through the room—and numerous 
were the applications for an introduction to her. 
Althea Vernon felt that Selfridge could not 
have paid her a higher compliment, than in 
presenting her to the acquaintance of this young 
lady ; whom, as she afterwards learnt, he had 
known from childhood, but did not see when he 
visited Boston on his return from India, as 
she was then on her homeward passage across 
the Atlantic. 

On finding that her new friend was likely to 
be engrossed by strangers during the remain- 
der of the evening, Althea accepted Selfridge’s 
invitation to promenade with him.’ “ Tell me,” 
said she—after they had passed a group where 
Miss De Vincy was the centre of attraction— 
“how is it that your fair townswoman makes 
so favourable an impression, without the least 
effort at what is termed affability, and without 
any attempt at saying agreeable things to all 
that are introduced to her !” 


“Camilla De Vincy,”—replied Selfridge— 
“is always perfectly natural ; and being at ease 
herself, she makes every one else so. With 


good sense, taste, and good feeling (and 
the union of these three qualifications forms 
the basis of that which is generally called tact,) 
there is no safer course than the laissez aller. 
Mrs. Jordan, one of the most popular actresses 
that graced the high and palmy days of the Bri- 
tish theatre, on being asked by what process of 
study she always succeeded in delighting her 
audience, replied that she constantly acted 
without rule, and without any previous prepa- 
ration, except that of learning the words of her 
part. But that, when once on the stage, she 
gave herself up to chance: trusting for tones, 
and looks, and gestures, to whatever feelings 
or impulses might accompany her as she went 
along—and she found that the audience always 
went with her.—This is the laissez aller of 
genius—and it was thus that the immortal au- 
thor of Marmion and Waverley, gave to the 
world his most glorious inspirations.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs. Conroy, on finding that Miss De Vincy 
had been at Rockaway twenty-four hours with- 
out her knowing it, was, as the sailors say, 
taken all a-back. She was also perplexed be- 
tween her desire of getting introduced to the 
heiress, and the dislike she felt already towards 
a woman in whom she saw a most formidable 
rival to her daughters—she was also mortified 
to find the symptoms of a growing intimacy 
between this “ observed of all observers,” and 
Althea Vernon. At length the thought struck 
her, that it would be most politic to pretend to 
those about her, that she already knew Miss 
De Vincy. 

“Dear me”—said Mrs. Vandunder—* what 
a fuss they’re all making about this young lady 
from Boston.—Only see—every body’s intro- 
ducing every body to her. Who but she, in- 
deed !—Mrs. Conroy, you know one may as 
well be out of the world as out of the fashion. 
—Suppose we were to go up, and get somebody 
to introduce us.” 

“Oh! mar!” exclaimed Wilhelmina—“ not 
to that great young lady.” 

“ Why, who’s afraid !”—pursued Mrs. Van- 
dunder—* People as has property enough to set 
them above the world, need not be afraid of 
nobody. She has plenty, and we have plenty 
—so we'll just suit.” 

“Very true”—said Mrs. Conroy—* no doubt 
you’ll suit exactly.—But still one would not 
wish to show too much eagerness. Besides, it 
is understood in society, that all persons of our 
class, that is, all persons in a certain style, are 
necessarily acquainted with each other, and 
must have met in the natural course of things, 
no matter to what part of the Union they be- 
long. For instance, it follows that I am cer- 
tainly no stranger to Miss De Vincy.” 

The Miss Conroys turned round, and opened 
their eyes at this assertion of their mother; 
though not altogether unaccustomed to her 
practice of falsifying facts according to her 
purpose. 

“ Well then”—said Mrs. Vandunder, rising 
—* take me and Wilhelmina up to her now, 
and introduce us.” 

“No”—replied Mrs. Conroy—unblushingly 
—TI have so much to say to Miss De Vincy, 
after her long absence in Europe, that I would 
rather defer any conversation with her till the 
general rush is over—to-morrow will be time 
enough—besides, allow me just to hint, that 
there may be something a little undignified in 
ladies of a certain age making advances to a 
young girl.” 

“ And she in a plain white coat-dress too”— 
spoke Wilhelmina, glancing first at her own 
finery, and then at her mother’s. 

Phebe Maria now found much difficulty in 
engaging the attention of the patroon of Schop- 
penburgh, who, since he had heard the name 
of Miss De Vincy, seemed all uneasiness to run 
away from her, and procure an introduction to 
the heiress.—She, therefore, complained woful- 
ly of the heat of the room, and proposed a walk 
in the piazza. Before Vondenter could reply, 


she had placed her arm within his, and was 
almost forcibly drawing him away with her.— 





“T am led like a lamb to slaughter”—said Billy, 
turning his head to whisper Sir Tiddering, 
whom they passed as he entered the saloon,‘ 
after having “finished his feed,” as he called 
it. On getting within the door, Sir Tiddering 
soon discovered that Miss De Vincy was there 
in person: and recollecting that she had been 
in England, and might be aware of the real 
customs of genteel society in that ill-represent- 
ed country, he felt some reluctance to be seen 
by her in his present costume. With the in- 
tention of changing his dress to something 
better suited to evening, he instituted a search 
for his valet, who, however, could not, or would 
not be found—and Sir Tiddering not perceiving 
any possibility of dressing without him, was 
obliged to give up his design, and betake him- 
self to his usual resource, the portico. Mrs. 
Conroy saw him from the window, near 
which she was sitting, and whispered to Abby 
Louisa; and the mother and daughter contrived 
to steal out, and give the slip to Mrs. Vandun- 
der and Wilhelmina, who, when they disco- 
vered the desertion, were highly indignant. 

“If they haven’t gone and left us, without 
saying why or wherefore !’—said Mrs. Vandun- 
der—looking out of the window—* And there, 
they’re making up to the Englishman—and I 
see plain enough they’re trying to get him to 
walk with Abby Louisar—and he won't. I’ve 
often heard that Englishmen won’t do nothing 
but what’s agreeable to themselves—that’s not 
the way with our people, for you see Billy is 
walking with Phebe Mariar. However, she’s 
fashionable, and that’s a great deal.—Let’s go 
out, and join them—there’s no use in our set- 
ting here for nothing.” 

“Every thing I have on hurts me so”—said 
poor Wilhelmina—* that I'd a great deal rather 
go up to my room, and get out of my misery.” 

« Nonsense !”"—replied her ae mo- 
ther—* Would you mope away your whole life 
in your room. I should like to know what 
chance you’d have then. As to the tightness 
of your things, you must bear it till you get 
used to it. People needn’t expect to be fashion- 
able, without all sorts of suffering. No—no, 
when every body’s marrying all round, I’m not 
a going to let you live and die an old maid, after 
all the money that’s been spent upon you. It 
shall never be said that my daughter couldn’t 
get a husband as well as other girls. I was 
married to your poor father before I was fif- 
teen.” 

So saying, she drew Wilhelmina after her, 
and they went out into the piazza, where Mrs. 
Vandunder accosted Mrs. Conroy, with—* I’ve 
a crow to pick with you, Mrs. Conroy—why 
did you give us the slip?” . 

Mrs. Conroy could not say why—and remain- 
ed silent, thinking of an answer. Sir Tidder- 
ing then whispered to Abby Louisa—*T’ll 
walk with you to-morrow, if you'll introduce 
me now to this Dutch girl. I want to trot 
her.” The introduction was given, and Sir 
Tiddering immediately held out his arm to 
Wilhelmina, saying—* Well, let’s start, as you 
Yankees say” — 

“ Start where ?”—asked Wilhelmina, looking 
frightened. 

“Qh! only on a jaunt, up and down the 
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jazza. See if we can’t outwalk my friend 
Billy. and his partner.” 

Wilhelmina hesitated—but her mother whisp- 
ered—* Go—it’s an honour to be noticed by this 
Sir Tiddering Tattering, or whatever his name 
is—be very polite, and see if you can’t outdo 
the Conroys—when you speak to him, mind 
you say, ‘my lord.’”"— i 

The poor girl obeyed—and Sir Tiddering, 
much diverted, mischievously kept her going 
up and down the piazza in double quick time, 
mystifying her all the while with the jargon of 
the race-course and the horse-market. 

“ Well,”—said Mrs. Vandunder, whose good 
humour was now restored—* After setting so 
long in that there drawing-room, I should have 
no objection to a little walk myself_—What do 
you say, Mrs. Conroy—suppose we beau each 
other, and we can take Miss Abby Louisar be- 
tween us; as no more gentlemea seem to be 
forthcoming.” 

From this arrangement, Abby Louisa drew 
back, with a look of disgust; and Mrs. Conroy, 
seeing that not much was to be effected this 
evening, concluded to withdraw her forces for 
the present—and reminding the young ladies, 
that there was to be a grand ball at the hotel 
on the following night, which would keep them 
up very late, she advised that they should all 
retire—a proposition to which neither of the 
gentlemen offered any objection. 

“What did Sir Tattering say to you, Wil- 
helmina?"—asked Mrs. Vandunder—eagerly 
following her daughter to her room. “I don’t 
know”—replied the poor girl, trying to force 
off her shoes—“ My feet hurt me so when he 
made me go so fast, and my corsets put me 
out of breath—I could not understand what he 
was talking about. He mentioned a Crow- 
catcher, a Sky-scraper, and Whalebone, 
and Snap—and then there was something about 
White Stockings, and a Wash-ball.—Some- 
times it seemed to me, that all these things 
were horses.” 

When Althea Vernon retired to her room, 
she was so much delighted with the events of 
the evening, that feeling no inclination to sleep, 
she sat down and wrote a long letter to her mo- 
ther, and had filled her paper to the utmost, 
without saying half enough of Miss De Vincy. 
Along the margin of the last page, she ma- 
naged to get in these lines—*I a to say, 
that I was introduced to Miss De Vincy by a 
Mr. Selfridge.” 

Early next morning, Mr. Dimsdale, Self- 
ridge, ing, and most of the other gentle- 
men, went up to the city, purposing to return 
towards evening, in time for the ball. Mrs. 
Conroy went also, to get some additional arti- 
cles of decoration for her daughters. She was 
accompanied for a similar purpose by Mrs. Van- 
dunder—Billy escorting them. hen about 
to set off, they found that Sir Tiddering Tatter- 
sall was going: and Mrs. Conroy now regret- 
ted that she had not arranged for her daughters 
to be of the y- 

Miss De Vincy, Althea, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmunds, with the children, took an early 
walk on the beach, the day promising to be 
very warm as it advanced. It was a soft, calm 
morning, such as Collins delights in painting, 





and renders so delightful when painted, to the 
lovers both of nature and art. The tide was 
low, and the surf was playing lightly along 
the sands. The smooth, but undulating sur- 
face of the ever-heaving ocean, coloured with 
rismatic hues of purple and green and gold, 
In glittering and dimpling in the sun-light, 
which shone through the mist that its beams 
were slowly dispelling, while the far-off boats 
of the fishermen seemed sleeping on the mir- 
rored water. Althea was charmed with the 
morning sea-view; and still more charmed 
with her accomplished companion, who told her 
many interesting things, connected with the 
shores of the classic Mediterranean, and the 
romantic Adriatic. 

“T, too”’—said Miss De Vincy—* have stood 
at Venice, on the ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ and have 
felt with Byron, that ‘the beings of the mind 
are not of clay’—and that, to all whose native 
accents are English, the sea-born city has in- 
deed ‘a spell beyond her name in story.’ To 
us, the Rialto is not merely a lofty bridge, 
spanning with its arch the grand canal; it is 
the place where the Venetian merchant reviled 
and scoffed at the ill-used and unforgiving Jew; 
it is the midnight rendezvous of Pierre and 
Jaffier, when they met to ‘talk of precious 
mischief.’ To us, the council-hall of the ducal 
palace, is the room in which the Moor Othello, 
in presence of ‘the reverend, grave and potent 
signiors,’ made his eloquent defence for win- 
ning the heart and hand of ‘the daughter of a 
senator of Venice.’ We, who are versed in 
the enchanting delineations of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
can float in the gondola with Emily St. Aubert, 
on the movunlight waters of the lagune, and 
listen to the charm of ‘ music on Venetian seas.” 
And more—the genius of Byron himself, has 
added new links to the electric chain, which 
draws us in fancy and feeling, to the city of 
the senate and the doges. He has conducted 
us into the gloomy prison, which the young 
Foscari preferred to the dreariness of perpetual 
exile; and he has startled us with the sound of 
St. Mark’s bell, when its toll was the death- 
stroke of the deposed and heart-broken father. 
He has led us to the foot of the Giant’s Stairs, 
and showed us at their summit, the ill-fated 
Marino Faliero, addressing his executioner in 
the thrilling words, 


, Slave, do thine office ; 
Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants !—Surike—and but onee. 


“Oh! noble, indeed, is the literature of Eng- 
land—and fortunate for America, is our identity 
of language.” 


CHAPTER XIL 


Most of the ladies devoted the greatest part 
of the day, to making their final preparations 
for the ball—for we all know, that whatever 
may be our previous state of readiness, there 
are always “more last words,” when the ball- 
day has actually come. Among the young 
girls, who had even the least acquaintance with 
each other, there was great visiting from room 
to room, to consult about the arrangement of 
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flowers, bows, and lace. All the beds were 
covered with pretty things, and the floors with 
snips of ribbon, tulle, and satin. The piazza was 
vacant, and there was no promenading in the 
saloon after breakfast, for two good reasons— 
first, that there were no gentlemen, and, se- 
condly, that the ladies were anxious to get to 
their rooms as soon as possible. 

Miss De Vincy, alone, seemed in no way 
affected by the ball—but having spent all the 
morning in amusing the children, she passed 
the afternoon in reading a new book. There 
was much speculation among the other ladies, 
as to the probable costume in which the Boston 
belle would appear that evening. Some one 
having remarked, that she would, most proba- 
bly, on this occasion, lay aside her usual sim- 
plicity of attire: it was soon rumoured, that 
she would certainly do so, and that the ladies 
would now have an opportunity of seeing one 
of the very elegant dresses, that she must 
have brought from Paris. A few who had al- 
ready — to call her eccentric, opined that 
she would appear in some strange dishabille, 
and voted, that if she did so, it should be con- 
sidered an affront to the company. By the time 
evening came, one party had heard from un- 
questionable authority (that notorious fib-teller), 
of Miss De Vincy’s positive intention to exhibit 
herself in a dress of entire blond, over a rose- 
coloured satin—some said a gold colour. The 
other party had equally good grounds for as- 
serting, that she designed, with all the inso- 
lenee of an heiress, to appear among them in a 
dark chintz. 

The Miss Conroys, in compliance with their 
mother’s parting. words, came to the dinner- 
table attired with unusual plainness, that 
their ball-dresses might be the more strik- 
ing from the contrast. They had, in reality, 
been very busy all the morning ; but they found 
occasion to say at dinner, that they never took 
any concern about their dresses till it was time 
to put them on; as of course, ladies in a cer- 
tain style, always had their habiliments so com- 
pletely prepared by the persons they employed 
for these affairs, as to leave nothing for them- 
selves to do, or to think of. 

A French coiffeur, who had come down from 
the city in a handsome gig, for the purpose of 
dressing the ladies’ hair, commenced operations 
early in the afternoon, that he might get 
through all in due time. Therefore, when the 
fatigue of preparation was over, there was no 
chance of repose for those who had been under 
his hands, as they were obliged to sit up stiff, 
and take care of their heads. 

Our heroine, who did not avail herself of the 
skill of Mr. Pussedu, had soon arranged every 
thing that she intended wearing, and sat down 
to enjoy a novel, borrowed from Miss De Vincy. 
—She was interrupted by a knock at her door, 
and supposing it Julia, desired her to come in, 
when the person that entered, proved to be 
Miss Abby Louisa Conroy.—Althea placed a 
chair for her visiter, and Miss Conroy said, with 
a formal and patronising voice and manner— 
“T hope I do not interrupt your studies, Miss 
Vernon, but mamma, who takes great interest 
m young ladies that are so unfortunate as not 
to have a chaperon of acknowledged taste— 





excuse me—but my aunt Dimsdale, though a 
very amiable woman, and moving ina highly 
respectable circle, is not, (as you know) in the 
most recherché society. I do not intend to 
disparage aunt Dimsdale, but I question whe- 
ther she is so fortunate as to be acquainted with 
a single member, of what is generally termed, 
the aristocracy)—mamma, I say, desired that 
one of us, (my sister or myself) should look in 
upon you in the course of the afternoon, and 
offer you the advantage of our experience, in 
regard to your ball-costume for this evening, 
the company at Rockaway being unusually gen- 
teel just now. May I presume to venture a 
few hints?” 

Althea bowed assentingly. 

“Tn the first place”—proceeded Abby Louisa 
—*I would recommend perfect simplicity. 
What do you think of wearing! Is that your 
dress on the bed?”’—and she rose to examine 
it—“ White crape, with a white silk under- 
dress—ribbon white satin—Excuse me—but 
white crape is really very trying—and white 
silk underneath, makes it still more so. Have 
you not a new figured chaly ?” 

“TJ have”—replied Althea—showing her one 
—* But I do not like it.” 

“Why not.—They are very much worn— 
and the colours of this are rather handsome.” 

Althea did not like to own that she had heard 
Selfridge say, he could not distinguish between 
a flowered chaly and a flowered calico—the 
effect, to his eyes, being just the same. “I 


think”—said she—* this chaly (with its long 
sleeves, too,) is rather en demi-toilette for a ball- 


dress”—“ You are quite mistaken”—retorted 
Abby Louisa—“ it is fine enough for any pur- 
pose, and. sufficiently fashionable-—Let me ad- 
vise—the chaly and nothing else—no lace or 
any thing of that sort about the neck or wrists, 
which I see are finished with a double cording 
of green silk. Just put on this chaly dress, 
and add nothing to it. Plain and neat—plain- 
and neat—that should always be the motto of 
very yonng girls.” 

“T think so, too”—said Althea—* but this 
many-coloured chaly coming against my neck 
and hands, without any thing white to relieve 
it, will, I am sure, have a very bad effect— 
particularly as a ball-dress.” 

*« How you harp upon a ball-dress”—resumed 
Abby Louisa—*I am perfectly sure, that this 
chaly, just as it is, will suit your style exactly; 
even on this occasion. I also advise that you 
should comb all the hair back from your fore- 
head, unite it with your hind hair, and form 
the whole into a round plat or knot, at the to 
of your head. Your style of face will loo 
best with all your hair turned off from it.— 
And put no ornament, whatever, on your head. , 
Perfect simplicity suits you best. Be plain and 
neat in every thing.” 

“ Really”—said Althea—* with all my hair 
stroked back from my forehead, and knotted at 
the top of my head, I shall look like Afong 
Moy—or rather like a damsel from Otaheite.” 

*“ No matter—to very young people, it is the 
most becoming style.—Also, let me counsel you 
to wear black shoes, instead of those white satin 


ones.” 2 
Althea knew, that with white silk stockings, 
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black shoes were very unbecoming to a lady’s 
feet when dancing—*I have no objection”— 
said she—* to plain attire in its place; and I 
hope I am always neat—but if we do not dress 
a little more than usual at a ball, when shall 
we?” 

“There is no necessity for any extra dress- 
ing, even at a ball”—replied Abby Louisa.— 
“A lady is a lady always—it is only advisable 
to have some one costly thing about you, to 
distinguish you from the vulgar—for instance, 
a eetiens embroidered handkerchief—a very 
handsome one.—However, no lady is without 
that, at any time.” 

This she said mischievously, having observ- 
ed, with her sister, that Althea’s handkerchiefs 
were simply of plain cambric, and doubting 
if she had any others. Our heroine was now 
touched on one of her weak points—and she 
coloured consciously. Just then, Phebe Maria 
came to the door, to announce to Miss Conroy 
that Mr. Pnssedu was waiting—*“I don’t want 
Mr. Pussedu"—said Abby Louisa, peevishly— 
“Why, you certainly engaged him to dress 
your hair”—replied Phebe—* and he says, your 
turn comes next to Miss Digglesworth’s, whom 
he has just finished.”—* Pho”—said Abby— 
“What nonsense,—but I will go and speak to 
him myself.”—She then withdrew, and her 
sister took her place in Althea’s room. 

Phebe Maria Conroy was one of those im- 
pertinent people, who profess to speak their 
minds plainly—and this she always did, as far 
as comported with what she conceived her in- 
terest. Softness or dignity being out of the 
question with her, she had concluded to be 

iquant, and even called herself pte 

ut her brusquerie was only exercised on those 
she was not afraid of. “ La—Althea”—said 
she—scating, or rather throwing herself on 
the side of the bed—*Is this your ball-dress? 
Pure, bridal white! Are you married, my 
dear !—It. must be to somebody we have never 
seen nor heard of.” 

“This is the dress J intend wearing”—said 
Althea, coldly. 

“For mercy's sake, give it up !"—exclaimed 
Phebe Maria—“ or add something to it. This 
is to be quite a dress-ball, and any affectation 
of simplicity of costume, will be quite out of 

lace to-night. Besides, I am certain that full- 

is becoming to you, and that the more 
you are adorned the better you look. Or, if 
pe must wear this white crape, I dare sa 
can assist you in borrowing a blue satin bod- 
dice, or a pink one, and some flowers of va- 
rious colours, to festoon the skirt.—Have you 
no coloured ribbon for rosettes for the sleeves; 
rosettes are soon made.—And how are you go- 
ing to wear your hair ?” 

“Very much as usual, except the addition of 
some white roses”—replied Althea. 

“ Impossible !—what, with only a plat and a 
few curls behind, and those short ringlets on 

‘our temples. You have not half enough of 
fair about your face. Mr. Pussedu has brought 


with him, boxes full of braids, and plats, and 


eurls, and flowers, and feathers, and all that 
sort of thing, as Sir Tiddering says. You 
itively have Pussedu, and let weer pra 

comme il faut, and make him as 






many decorations to it as possible.—I advise 
that you shall have some of your hind hair 
brought forward, so as to get enough for very 
long thick plats, to hang over your cheeks 
quite down to your neck, each plat terminatin, 
in a ringlet; and let the plats be istempaned 
with ribbon and flowers.” 

Althea was not slow in perceiving, that the 
drift of both sisters was to induce her to dress 
herself as unbecomingly as possible. But she 
saw that to argue the point would be useless 
—and she simply said—* I believe I shall wear 
what I originally intended.” 

“ You are very obstinate’—remarked Phebe 
Maria—* But, one thing more I must advise, 
as a friend——which is, that you appear with a 
handsome handkerchief.—Do you know, that I 
have heard remarks made on the plainness of 
your mouchoirs, and from persons whom you 
would hardly suspect. Every one now, that 
can possibly afford it, makes a great point of 
elegant handkerchiefs. Have you noticed ours? 
—We have none that cost less than thirty or 
forty dollars.” “I have observed”—replied 
Althea—* that your handkerchiefs are very 
beautiful.” 

“To be sure they are’—resumed Phebe— 
“ A costly handkerchief is now one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a woman of fashion. Par- 
venues can seldom bring their minds to give 
much for pocket-handkerchiefs, but prefer lay- 
ing out their money in things that make a great 
show—mamma is going to bring us some from 
town, that will cost fifty dollars a-piece; and 
we shall have them for this evening.” 

After some more idle talk tinctured with 
impertinence, Phebe Maria withdrew to take 
her turn with Mr. Pussedu. 

Towards evening, there was great arriving 
from the city, not only of the ladies and young 
men that had gone up in the morning, but of 
fathers and husbands that staid chiefly in town 
on account of their business. The corridors 
were alive with figures, flitting from room to 
room, and the saloon was nearly empty. Few 
ladies appeared at the tea-table, but the Dims- 
dale party,and Miss De Vincy, and her friends, 
were there as usual. Selfridge seemed as over- 
joyed to meet Althea again, as if he had been 
away from her a month, instead of a day; and 
Lansing kept up an animated conversation with 
Miss Be Viney. After tea, however, there 
was a general separation of the gentlemen and 
ladies, till the hour of the ball should arrive. 

Our heroine had never felt so desirous of 
looking well as on this evening, and she was 
a quarter of an hour in trying te arrange to the 
best advan , two white roses, that were the 
only decorations of her beautiful hair. After 
she was dressed, and while waiting for Mrs. 
Dimsdale (who, having superintended the toi- 
lets of her two young ladies, was now complet- 
ing her own,) Althea sat down by the window, 
to look out at the sea. But she had just now 
so little of her usual perception of its beauties, 
that she knew not whether the broad light that 
glittered on its waters, was caused by the set- 
ting sun or the rising moon. The truth is, 
her thoughts were divided between a 
and the embroidered handkerchief, which she 





now regretted extremely was not her own. 
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Our readers must remember, that Althea Ver- 
non was young and very imaginative. She had 
felt more sensibly than they deserved, the sneers 
of the Miss Conroys. “They talked”—thought 
she—*of the fifty dollar handkerchiefs, that 
their mother was to bring them this evening. 
How would they be mortified if, after all their 
insolence, they were to see me with one that 
cost eighty. I wish it were mine.” Having 
cast a look of something nearly allied to con- 
tempt at the plain cambric one that lay yet un- 
folded on the bed, she took out the elegant 
handkerchief of Miss Fitzgerald, and stood 
with it on a chair before the glass, to see the 
effect when added to her ball-dress. It looked 
more desirable than ever; and she tried it in 
various graceful positions, while all her fancy 
for this expensive trifle returned upon her in 
full force. Twice, before she heard them, the 
Dimsdales had tapped at her door to let her 
know that they were ready. Her thoughts 
were just then on Selfridge—she started, and 
hastily joining the friends that were waiting 
for her, in her hurry forgot to take her own 
handkerchief, and to lay down the embroidered 
one, which she found in her hand as she de- 
scended the stairs. Her first impulse, was to 
carry it back to her room——and her next thought 
that, after all, as no one need know it, ee 
carrying Miss Fitzgerald’s handkerchief, for 
_ ne could neither injure that lady nor 
erself. 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
LET ME LIVE TILL I AM OLD. 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


I. 


Let me live till I am old! 
Death, though still in manhood’s prime, 
1 would meet, as meets the bold, 
Yet [ fain would “ *bide my time.” 
What are threescore yeurs and ten? 
Se reely span enough to kiss 
Tears from off Life’s blessings—then 
Let me gather all Lite’s bliss. 
*Tis a little leaf, at best, 
Which tor ever I may spell 
Of Life’s doings, ill or well,— 
When «mong the stars I rest 
( Measured hy its sands of gold) 
When eternal day I tell. 
Let me live till I am old! 


os 


No! Religion quickly cries; 
_ Life hath thorns as well as roses. 
Death the earlier glimpse discloses, 
Unto him that early dies, 
Of the peaceful paradise, 
Where sufficeth thought to dwell 
(Pausing ’mid that thunder song) 
On the path, or brief or long— 
Trod with joy, in sorrow trod, 
Meeting pleasure or the rod ; 
Tis the same. In heaven ’tis well 
If on earth we walked with God. 


Written for the Lady's Book. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. “ 
When the peeping flowers of spring were wreathing, 
And the soft air was burdened with perfume, 
Life’s last sud music on her lip was breathing, 
And she was lightly gathered to the tomb. 
AMELIA. 


Lire! what is it? But a Phaeton rushing 
through the air, only to leave the chariot empty 
—a bubble, which gaily dances a moment upon 
the stream, and sinks to nothingness—a flower, 
that gives its sweetness to the breeze, and fades 
and dies—a beautiful star, which lends its ra- 
diance to our path, and falls like the ancient 
Pleiad, to dim its beams in the dust. It steals 
upon us like the dreams of the blessed, and 
floats away upon its visioned pinions to the 
voiceless grave ! 

oh in an ee ee 

It was in a crowded hall, that I first beheld 
Emma Melbourne. Amid the pomp and pa- 
geantry of a gay festival, she was the merriest 
that thrilled to the soft notes of the light viol, 
and the mellow flute.. Amid the beauteous 
forms that moved down the dance, hers was the 
loveliest. She was in her spring-time. A 
beautiful rose, just expanding into loveliness. 
Her form was so fragile and delicate, that she 
seemed the heavenly creation of a dream. Her 
pale pure countenance—her laughing, uncloud- 
ed eye—her playful lip—her rose-tinted cheek, 
seemed an angel’s who had wandered from Pa- 
radise, to this dim earth 


To fashion dreams of heaven !” 


Wherever she moved, all was joy and gladness. 
The proud and gifted crowded around but to 
listen to the rich melody of her voice, or bask 
in the sunshine of her enchanting smile. Her 
life was a gentle rivulet, murmuring on in 
sweetness—alas! that a shadow might darken 


its calm waters! 
* 


* * * * * * 


It was a beautiful night. The heavens were 
cloudless, and rested upon their eternal pillars 
as placid and motionless as the dreamless sleep 
of childhood. The moon had just risen like a 
lovely bride in blushes from her couch—end 
was casting her beams of silvery light upon the 
dim valleys and mountains of the earth. The 
stars—the blazonry of the bannered sky, glitter- 
ed in their far depths. A heavenly melody 
floated upon the breeze, as if from the chords 
of the wind-harp of heaven, touched by angel 
fingers. The air was fragrant with sweetest 
pertumery—the wind as soft as that which 
swept Arion’s magic to the Atlantic isle. It 
was, indeed, a moment consecrated to gentle 
feelings. Its holy influence attuned the heart 
to pure and generous emotions. Dreams, bless- 
ed dreams, rush upon us like an Alpine torrent. 
Fairy visions rise before us—though they have 
no habitation, who does not sigh when they 
pass away. Remembrances of happier days, 
come over us with gentlest sway. Ethereal 
feet stir the fallen leaves. Spiritual visitants 
wing around us. The shades of departed ones, 
Lflit by us and whisper in the silence, of former 





joys whose starry plumes are dimmed—of for- 
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mer days around which there hovers the mists 
and dews of time. 

It was on such a night as this, that I wan- 
dered forth with Emma, the beautiful girl I had 
met a year since, in the hall of revelry and 
festivity. Alas! what a change had taken 
place in that little time—alas! for that love-lit 
eye, that mantling cheek, and those dreamy 
lips! (The dimmed lustre of her eye—the fad- 
ing loveliness of her cheek—the perfect white- 
ness of her higit forehead, and her aerial frame, 
betrayed a dread secret. There was a “ worm 
i? the bud,” eating out the freshness of the 
lovely flower. Consumption’s hectic spot, told 
a fearful tale on that fair cheek, Oh! it isa 
fearful sight to behold the young and lovely, 
sinking into the tomb at sucha time. When 
the earth is clad in bright verdure, and every 
rill and mountain stream, rushing along in 
gladness. When the peace, the bliss, the pu- 
rity of home has just dawned upon the sight, 
and lent their magical delights.to existence. 
When the morning twilight of being has scarce 
faded, and the sun just risen in its chariot of 
light. When amidst aJ] these the young and 
beautiful spirits, who lenta lustre to the scenes 
of our youth, are taken from among us, and 
yield their life to the fountain from whence it 
sprung—dust to dust—there is no heart that 
does not feel the solitude, and know that it 
cannot be repeopled—in the silence of its cham- 
bers there will arise a prayer for the lovely 
departed. There will ascend to the altar of 
heaven, a “ requiescat in pace.” 

Such were my reveries, as we rambled along 
in silence and thoughtfulness. Emma broke 
the silence, and as the musical strains of her 
voice floated around me so like an element, I 
almost thought that she was an enskyed being. 

“Can it be, that ere long my heart will cease 
its throbbiugs and its pulsations. Oh! for a 
mightier voice to recall the stern fiat of colossal 
death. I would linger yet awhile upon the 
shore of yon glassy rivulet, and the grass co- 
vered earth; but hope brightens not the falling 
sands of my life. A few more weary days, and 
I shall have looked my last upon this wilderness 
of flowers—the summer vale and the untrod 
forests—the bright dream-like heavens, and the 
cerulean-tinted water; and all these youth-in- 
spiring scenes. Memory will have ceased, and 
hope have winged its way to shadewless de- 
spair. ‘The sunshine of my life is passing. 
My existence, which gives forth its sad sub- 
duing music now, is hurrying to its eternal 
home.” She clung closer to my bosom, and 
pressed my hand as she ceased, and the tones 
of her sweet voice died into an echo. 

oe Se a) Lf 

The moon had sank to its pillow, and the 
silvery stars had drawn away their beams, as 
though the brightness they had showered upon 
the earth had exhausted their eternal fountains. 
It was morning. ‘The light of day had broke 
forth upon the darkness of night, and dispersed 
the mists, until they floated upon the sky like 
islands of gold upon a sapphire sea—sweeping 
away the undried tears that night had shed. 
The bright dewy morning, glory-wreathed its 
gay flower in festoons around the casement of 

e chamber. Beautiful butterflies flit by—the 











bee sips the sweets of many flowers—the air is 
filled with myriads of birds, delighting the ear 
with melody. All without was joy and happi- 
ness—within, sadness and weeping. A fairy 
form lies on that curtained bed. Why that 
unearthly-tinted, yet sunken cheek! that flash- 
ing eye! Disease darkly revels there. That 
hollow cheek will ere long be white as Parian 
marble. The tremulous flashes of that burning 
eye be dimmed. The last bright gleam had 
shone, ere darkness threw its pall over the 
senses. The torch was lit that flashed upon the 
funeral pyre. 

“ This is a beautiful world,” she faintly mur- 
mured ; “ but its beauty decreases as I approach 
the confines of another. I feel my existence 
ebbing—I am dying—the spirits of another 
world linger around me, and beckon me on— 
they whisper, and it is a whisper of love: itis 
time to die.” As she spoke, the perfumed air 
swept through the lattice, fragrant with the 
scent of the flowers over which it passed. A 
ray of the golden sun broke into the room, and 
as [ looked forth, I thought that the monarch 
of day had suddenly paused in his course, aware 
of the solemnity of the hour. Her lips moved, 
and as I leaned over her to catch the dyi 
sound, I heard a low and indistinct “ farewell,” 
as her eye was turned to heaven, and her heart 
ceased its vibrations. Away, away she wings 
her upward flight, and passes the clouds of sor- 
row and death. The beautiful, the frail, the 
loved, the lost is now a bright star, moving in 
the pathway of the sky. In the morning of her 
days, swept from the earth. Many overgush- 
ing hearts have wept at her departure. Many 
a bosom heaved its first sigh over her early 
doom. 

She is not dead—though her enchanting form 
and beauteous face no longer brighten their 
favourite haunts,’ she yet lives where the tem- 
pests frown not, where the skies are never 
clouded. Her heaven-strung harp yields its 
music in the choir of seraphs, around the Eter- 
nal’s throne. Her holy spirit yet breathes its 
unquenched fire in loving hearts. She yet lives. 
“Tis Death has died—by the withering redound 
of his own fiat. Yet he will again rise, Phe- 
nix-like, from his unholy sepulchre, and again 
wield his mighty sceptre. Many youthful be- 
ings will yet feel his giant arm, embittering 
their streams of life. Many beautiful creatures 
will yet be wafted to the unknown world, like 
exhalations from the bosom of the earth, ere he 
lays him down in his gloomy caverns to sleep 
the never ending sleep ! 

Human life is not the end of al] our thousand 
hopes and aspirations. There is a solemn and 
mysterious voice in spring’s fading flowers, and 
summer’s passing dirge, im the blighted leaf and 
blasted tree, in the virgin snow and wintry 
wind, in the crested waves of ocean and the 
dread artillery of heaven,—that heralds. man’s 
immortality. Our present life is but a dark 
leaf in the interminable book of existence. 
Standing on the verge of time, our visions can- 
not penetrate the ar vista of eternity, to 
whose untravelled shores our spirits are float- 
ing.—Life hath its second spring, in a clime 
where the seasons change not. e light of 
life is but quenched for a moment, to be relit 
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and burn for ever. The fragrance of transplant- 
ed flowers, will be renewed under bright and 
purer skies. "Tis there that the parted spirit 
that cast a sunlight on our pathway here, will 
join us. Her angel form methinks now hovers 
around me. I feel that I am in the presence of 
the lost—it is a glorious vision, though unseen. 
Her breath fans my burning cheek—her soft 
voice floats on the passing breeze. Her lyre’s 
deep-toned masic thrills upon my mortal ears 
from the far heavens, with its eternal melody. 
*Tis in a summer land that she will wend with 
us forever. Her spirit hath fled upon angel 
pinions, and 

Like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are. 


Ext. 
Louisville. 


—p—— 


SLEEP, THE WANT OF SLEEP, WITH 
THEIR CONTINGENCIES. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
“Scared by the hideous spirit of unrest.”—Montgomery. 


Pernaps there is nota single point on which 
mankind, in all the diversities of situation, age, 
climate, government, habit, and health, would 
more generally agree, than that of acknow- 
ledging the benefit derived from sleep. Not 
only do the uneducated and poor ejaculate with 
Sancho, “a blessing on him who invented 
sleep, for it covers a man all over like a man- 
tle,” but the high-born and the intellectual, the 
imaginative, studious, heroic, enterprising, and 
philanthropic, continually court the comfort it 
bestows, the courage it inspires, and the re- 
newed vitality it imparts, alike to the outward 
and inner man. To be partially bereft of sleep 
(although it is a species of temporary death) is 
felt alike by every temperament as a sensible 
loss of life, which clogs the wheels of thought, 
weighs down the spirit of adventure, increases 
the burden of toil, and at once destroys physi- 
cal and mental energy—the best affections of 
nature, and the proudest flights of fancy, sink 
before its influence—no lady must expect the 
homage of the eye from a lover who has been 
jolting all night in a carriage; nor will any 
wise man ask a wit to dinner, whom he knows 
to have been afflicted with the tooth-ache the 
day previous. 

ot only have physicians made the troubles 
of sleeplessness their especial care, in conse- 
quence of the sufferings they daily witness 
amongst the diseased, the afflicted, and the in- 
ert; but poets, as being themselves more espe- 
cial martyrs to the privation, have expatiated 
in their purest strains on the deficiency they 
mourned, or eulogised in their brightest lays 
the refreshment they invoked. know no 
passages in our best bards finer than Shak- 
speare’s soliloquy in praise of sleep, notwith- 
standing the reproach of 
**Oh! thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile?” 
for never was human conception more sweetly 
embodied 1 a in the opening apostrophe, 





**Sleep! gentle sleep ! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ?” 


But indeed the whole speech is so full of truth 
and beauty, comes home so closely to the feel- 
ings and the memories of persons of all de- 
scriptions, that I couid not forbear to transcribe 
it all, if I did not know that every reader re- 
members it as well as myself. Thus, too, the 
Night Thoughts of Doctor Young present us 
lines on sleep, absolutely, ineffably, imprinted 
on our recollection: how much soever we may 
have given our minds to later and younger po- 
ets, more gay and attractive, for the wants and 
wishes of our common nature, when combined 
with poetic influences, never cease to hold our 
hearts as by a spell, and he who sang of 


* Kind nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,”’ 


will never cease to hold our hearts by one fibre 
at least. Thomson, too, who sang so well “the 
Castle of Indolence,” may be said to render 
himself Laureate of Sleep, more especially 
when we recall the miseries of a lover, as de- 
picted in the Seasons, to mind, and remember 
that the very greatest of that wretched being’s 
inflictions was the loss of sleep, for alas! 


“ All night he tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds: till the gray morn 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch.”” 


And well does it become, not only the poet, 
but the studious maa of every description, for 
he is also in general either a nervous, dyspep- 
tic, or bilious patient, to lament the loss of that 
most blessed faculty, whereby he might every 
morning enjoy the delight of a resurrection to 
the existence for which he pines—an existence, 
relieved from the ennui, the tremors, the sense 
of insufficiency for all the higher enjoyments, 
and useful exertions, which never fails to pa- 
ralyse the efforts of a sleepless man. _ 

No native strength of mind, no habit of en- 
durance—neither acquired knowledge, nor ge- 
nius, though heaven’s own gift, will enable 
any man, for any length of time, to enjoy life, 
and use it to God’s glory and the benefit of his 
fellow creatures, who is not able at a certain 
hour to lay his head on his pillow, and “in the 
pleasant land of dreaminess” lose that feverish 
sense of pain or pleasure which ambition, love, 
or the iron hand of necessity, has imposed 
upon him. 

To those who can sleep on the hardest bed, 
after the most fatiguing toil, and have frequent- 
ly experienced the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing their wearied eyes open during the last 
hours of their diurnal duties, it may appear a 
sad waste of pity, to bestow it on the rich man, 
or any man who stretches his limbs, precise] 
at the hour he chooses, upon a good bed, wi 
clean cool sheets, and every other of those 
“appliances and means” which may act as an 
incentive to the state which nature demands. 
A man situated among bawling watchmen, 
slow dragging carts, rattling cabs, night rows, 
and morning market people—city clocks and 
chimes, the screaming of young children, the 
quarrels of their elders, the terrors awakened 
by fire engines, the thousand sounds which 
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scare “the drowsy ear of night” in London, 
however little they may affect himself, can yet 
conceive them to be disagreeable. But how a 
man who lives out of town, hears not a sound 
from the Great Babel, has no debts to pay, no 
ships to expect, and whose “ bed-room is a little 
paradise,” how he should get ap with the sen- 
sations of one who had been dragged through 
a horse-pond—his limbs weary, his eyes half 
closed, his appetite a nonentity, and his ve 
er of speech confined to yawning monosy!l- 
bles or irritated sentences, is utterly beyond 
his comprehension, and considered more a fault 
than a misfortune. 

Just by way of quickening his sympathies, I 
beg to lay his head for one hour (only one, 
mind) on the pillow where one of the sleepless 
has lain probably for eight, and to suppose it 
possible that his position conveys a portion of 
the sensations experienced by the late owner, 
who we will suppose to be an artist, of course 
a thinking man, yet not one of those subject to 
the severer labours of the class: let us listen 
to his low-murmured soliloquy. 

“To-night I shall surely sleep. I will think 
of nothing. Heigh-ho! if I could get the mists 
on the mountains in the back-ground of my pic- 
ture right, it would be all I could desire—yet 
how far short of what is possible in art!—but I 
will not reflect too much now. My head aches; 
1 am determined to sleep. 

“One, two, three, four—pshaw! there is no 
getting drowsy—this pillow is—no it is not 

rd, but soft--I abhor a soft pillow, one gets 
so warm with it—the mist must be silvery tint- 
ed, yet opaque, shrouding the tops of the hills, 
yet fleecy as the lightest snow, and throwing 
round an uncertain fairy light—my greens are 
not right yet—there is no end to the variety in 
nature, and a painter must find them all, ‘ or be 
for ever naught,’ as somebody says. Salvator 
was better off among the banditti than I am in 
London, for he had no lodgings to pay for ; mine 
are going on all the time I am here, just as if 
—well, well, I am chained to the oar. I sup- 

Turner was poor once. I am very fever- 
ish, I will take a turn in my room. No, I shall 
take cold again, and the cough, and the hectic, 
and all that will be returning. I must lie still 
—still! I was not made for still life; what 
could the critic in Blackwood’s mean by prais- 
ing those partridges? These sheets cling to 
one’s limbs, heating and teasing like the gar- 
ment of Patroclus. I am dreadfully feverish. 
I have turned fifty times in the last half hour; 
I wonder people will say going to bed will get 
one to sleep, it makes me wide awake.” 

In truth, as with the artist, so with man 
other persons, he had given himself a task 
above his powers, for who can describe (how- 
ever frequently they may have felt them) the 
multitudinous thoughts that arise in the mind 
of an imaginative, reflective, and studious man 
when he lays his head on his pillow, and ought, 
after a long day of st le and thinking, 


, to be 
able to banish them? The most familiar, and 


the most distant things; the most 

and the most inviting, combine to banish 
from his pillow, and to produce that fever on 
the nerves, that irritation of the spirits, which 
forbids repose. Thousands are never so wide 










awake, as when they ought to be fast asleep; 
their faculties secm expanded, their ideas en- 
riched, their powers strengthened, ap to a cer- 
tain period; when languor which is not stupor, 
dulness distinct from sleepiness, succeeds, and 
we are sensible of the loss of that vitality we 
should have replenished, and of an accumula- 
tion of little miseries which grow into great m- 
flictions. 

Fair reader, such meditations a8 these, which 
are free from all guilty recollections, and un- 
mixed with bodily pains in the strict meaning 
of the word, will as effectually murder sleep— 
“the gentle sleep,” as Macbeth calls it—as he, 
the conscious regicide did; and they are felt 
and pursued night after night by tens of thou- 
sands of the young, the virtuous, the struggling, 
the most endowed spirits amongst us. How 
have our mighty movements in mechanics, in 
literature, in politics, in the arts which adorn 
life, in the‘ethics which ennoble it, rebbed the 
best and the wisest, and even the young and 
ardent, of that precious cordial which restores 
the waste of life and recruits its jaded powers, 
in a manner for which no substitute can ever 
be found, leaving them, like Othello, beyond 
the help of “ poppy or mandragora?” Montgo- 
mery, Himself victim, terms this disturber of 
existence “the hideous spirit of unrest ;” and 
truly it does affect one like a malignant intel- 
ligence, capable of mixing thorns with every 
rose-leaf; giving the cool place the heat you 
shrink from, the warm place that cold you shud- 
der to encounter; making the bed-elothes too 
heavy or too light for your comfort; presenting 
images it is desirable to forget; recalling losses 
it is agony to remember; and rendering even 
that train of thought it is your duty to pursue, 
injurious in its mal-appropos intrusion. 

Some weeks ago I saw, in the advertising 
columns of The ‘Lady's Magazine, announce- 
ment made of an hypnologist, or discoverer of 
a new system for procuring sound and refresh- 
ing sleep. The word was new, but the disor- 
der it offers to cure but too well known; and I 
could not fail to meditate upon this, as an offer 
to assist poor human nature in a point where it 
was the weakest, and where the subjects were 
of the most interesting character. Moreover, 
although the poet I have already quoted says of 


sleep— 


** She, like the world, her ready visit pays 

Where Fortune smiles; the wretched she forsakes; 
Swift on her downy pinions flies from wo, 

To light on lids unsullied with a tear”— 


I was perfectly aware that the great body of 
the sleepless are not those thus bereaved or af- 
flicted; for the very act of weeping, in many 
instances, by a merciful disposition of nature, 
produces sleep. We all know that convicts 
commonly sleep the night before their execu- 
tion; it is on record that both the decapitated 
kings of France and England did ; yet we know 
their affections as husbands and fathers were 
peculiarly vivid, and that many circumstances 
might press upon their spirits most acutely the 
melancholy fate assigned them. No! sleep- 
lessness is the result rather of anxiety than sor- 
row; of a morbid i 





imagination, and faculties so 
wound up by the thoughts and occupations of 
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the day, that, like a watch, they must run out 
their time. Thoughts, pulses, nerves, memo- 
ries, are all set a going, and will have their 
day gf action, unless some medium can be 
found amongst themselves by which they may 
be soothed or stupefied into tranquillity, there- 
by suffering nature and night to resume their 
empire. 

Believing this possible in all sane subjects, 
devoid of the more irritating causes, such as 
rheumatism, gout, &c., I embraced with plea- 
sure an opportunity of being introduced to Mr. 
Gardner, the hypnologist, who was evidently 
sufficiently an invalid to account for his having 
studied the subject from personal necessity ; 
and whose conversation showed so much sua- 
vity, goud sense, and close observation, as to 
inspire considerable confidence in his powers. 
As every person who suffers from this cause 
has endeavoured, by some little trickery, some 
frequently-repeated charm, to cheat himself into 
temporary oblivion, and for the most part found 
those endeavours futile; so do they become in- 
credulous as to the recipes of others for the 
same purpose: but there is a certain indescrib- 
able something in this gentleman which wins 
attention and induces reliance; and I am full 
persuaded there are few who converse with 
him, who will not “seriously incline to what 
he shall unfold.”’* 

If hypnology can be reduced to system, and 
produce such physical results as the disordered 
state of our minds and frames require in so im- 
portant a function as sleep (sound, healthy, re- 
storative sleep,) surely the blessing should be 
not only anxiously secured, but liberally re- 
warded. We are told that when a member of 
the house of commons moved for a bill to make 
watchmen sleep in the day, Lord Chatham rose 
and eagerly desired “ that he might be included 
in the order, since the gout allowed him no 
sleep either day or night.” From such visita- 
tions as his lordship’s, no rational person can 
hope to be relieved by sleep; but unquestion- 
ably many of the minor ills “ which flesh is 


heir to” might be meliorated, and even obli- | 


terated, by that repose which both man and 
beast require, and in every healthy state of be- 
ing obtain; and the world has perhaps never 
seen a philanthropist who benefited his fellow- 
creatures on so large a scale as him who should 
bestow a boon so important. It will be evident, 
that by the same rule, his reward must come 
from the many, not the few; for, in order to 
test its efficacy, numbers must be trusted, and 
the honesty and honour of a multitude, compa- 
ratively speaking, be relied on. In many cases 
it will be rendered inefficacious, from the defi- 
cient intellect or the perverse temper of the 
oe ge and he who despises a secret, will feel 
ittle remorse in betraying it. A mechanical 
discovery can be brought before the world and 
challenge examination ; its qualities and causes 
are alike tangible; but the unseen, unheard 
mental] operation by which thought is controlled, 
fancy quelled, solicitude calmed, and the busy 
mind laid at rest, admits no such mode of ex- 


* We do most cordially join in this just compliment, 
ne we are wholly unacquainted with the system 
of the hypnologist.— Ed. 


amination, yet may not the less be of incaleu- 
lable value and importance. 

In a country so highly civilized and abun- 
dantly populous as ours, where ingenuity is 
continually on the rack to invent and vary the 
luxuries or enhance the comforts of life, num- 
bers must always be found whose busy brains 
subject them to that loss of sleep whereby 
health is deranged and poverty introduced, de- 
spite of industry and ability. It is for these, 
rather than the “silken sons of luxury and 
sloth,” who share the evil with them (althou 
from far different causes,) public attention ought 
to be drawn to this novel experiment, and pub- 
lic reward be offered to its inventor, when suf- 
ficient proof can be brought forward as to its 
effects on a considerable number of the suffer- 
ing. Ihave understood many medical gentle- 
men of celebrity have conversed with the hyp- 
nologist, and desire to make trial of his method; 
but their situation is one of difficulty, for they 
cannot try the means without divulging the se- 
cret. Numbers would gladly pay for their own 
relief, but few are inclined to pay for the relief 
which they feel all mankind should possess, and 
no individual called upon to procure. The con- 
clusion, therefore, comes round to the place 
whence it merged,—the government must as- 
| sist the governed; and as Dr. Jenner was very 
‘ properly recompensed for driving far from us 
, the most hateful of all diseases, so must this 
i gentleman be rewarded for inviting, or restor- 

ing to the many who want it, the blessing of 
sleep.* 

| As no part of her majesty’s subjects are more 
likely to suffer from the want of sleep than her 
senators and lawyers, I really trust they will 
give due consideration to a subject in which 
they can truly sympathise with the afflicted of 
every grade; and in the mean time I would 
earnestly recommend every individual, subject 
to an evil so distressing (and which generally 
advances with advancing life), to inquire for 
himself, as he may thereby help both himself 
and others, since his testimony will aid that 
“ multitude of witnesses evidently called for.” 
Let him not turn “a deaf ear to the voice of 
the charmer, who charmeth wisely,” because 
the plan offered to his attention may not in one 
or two nights destroy the habit of years; or 
rashly conclude that physical causes do not 
combine to subject him to mental wanderings. 
We are “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” and 
both body and mind combine to produce those 
errors in the system which forbid us to sleep; 
and render the slight uneasy slumber into 
which we finally sink, the medium of harassing 
dreams. Temperance and exercise, attention 
to the physician—ay, and reverence to the 
Physician of souls also, is required of him who 
seeks the benefits offered by the hypnologist ; 
for there is no mental wandering, or bodily 
restlessness, which is not soothed and relieved 
by faith and hope in Him “ who is about our 





* We are most willing to form one of an honorary 
board to test the truth or fallacy of this great novelty, 
for the public benefit, provided that a suitable reward 
be appropriated tor the discoverer of the system, in 
case of its being found efficacious. We have been 
assured by Mr. Gardner that he is most anxious for 
such an ordeal.—Ed. 
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bed and our pillow,” and has promised to his 
obedient children, “I will keep him in perfect 
ce whose mind is stayed on me.” 

It is not the less certain that Christians, in 
the purest, highest sense of the word, are 
amongst the greatest sufferers, because they 
are frequently the profoundest thinkers: let 
me not therefore be mistaken ; wherever phy- 
sical help is required, the means appointed 
must be resorted to; but he is most likely to 
obtain it, who unites to the vigilance it is his 
duty to exert in seeking the means of health, 
submission and patience whilst he is regaining 
it, and GRaTiTupDE for its restoration. 


en 

Written for the Lady's Book. 

CONCHOLOGY. 
BY MRS. 8S. SMITH. 


My pear Lapy Eprror.—I should apologize 

for the oddness of the subject I have chosen, 

ibly somewhat foreign to the objects of your 

* Book,” did I not feel, that what has interest- 

ed one female mind, will probably afford interest 
to others. ¥ 

When a little woman, of perhaps six years, 
Ione day discovered a streak of shining mat- 
ter upon a rock; and with the curiosity of that 
wonder-searching age, I followed its zigzag 
direction, till it terminated in a little clump of 
moss, and there, curled up in its thin shell I 
found his snailship, on a bed a fairy might have 
envied. I forgot the disgust his slime had oc- 
casioned, and stood long admiring his delicate 
house ; and, mg qd thinking how, like many 
a modern belle, he carried all his wealth upon 
his back. But, from that time, the meanest 
shell began to speak a language and a beauty 
to my senses, equal, almost, to the flowers 
that every where cluster in our pathway, woo- 
ing us to love them, and to adore their Creator. 

have often wondered thet ladies, especially 
the young, do not study more this elegant 
science. The materials are on every side. 
You need not covet the rare and the beautiful, 
such as taste, but oftener pride, bedecks her 
mantle, bedaubed with varnish, instead of be- 
ing left with the a polish spread over 
them by the hand of their Maker—to the lover 
of science, all are interesting ; even the humble 
oyster, and the clownish clam. 

I have said the materials are on every side; 
you have only to raise that little tuft of moss, 
to strip off that decaying bark, to turn up the 
leaves from that damp corner, and ten to one, 

‘ou will find a variety of the helix there. 

ollow the windings of some humble stream ; 
—— the verge of the quiet lake, or the shores 
of the vast ocpan, where the mysterious music 
of the great deep comes solemnly upon the ear, 
and you will upon every side, specimens of; 
this delightful science. Here, at our very feet, 
as we walk along the sea-shore, is a variety of 
the nerita, thrown up by the restless waves. 
It cannot vie in colour or polish with its sisters 
of summer waters, but it has a firm, vigorous 
appearance, like every thing that has found 
an abiding place in our stern New land. 
See how cosily the inhabitant is lodged in his 












snug domicil! but he is proof against intrusion ; 
for as we attempt to take a peep within, see 
how jealously he draws in his horny operculum, 
and effectually closes the door against us. This 
house is his castle, and he has a right to do so, 
though one might desire a little more courtesy. 

You have friends familiar with the perils of 
a sailor; and they delight to bring the pearly 
treasures of a foreign shore, to the objects of 
their affection. Perhaps, their intercourse with 
nature, in her wild and terrific majesty, may 
have served to refine and exalt the taste of the 
sailor, and given him an instructive sentiment, 
that these delicate and superbly finished crea- 
tions, are appropriate offerings to woman. 
They have brought you, it may be, the spiral 
argonanta, which Mrs. Child has elegantly ap- 
propriated as the pearly bark of the indolent 
fairy—the splendid nautilus, with its many 
chambers, its walls of pearl and gates of crys- 
tal, almost enough to tempt one to covet the 
burial of those, who rest in the bosom of the 
deep: where the sea-fan waves over them, and 
the coral grove is calm as the sunny dell, and 
the sea-shell vies in loveliness with the flowers 
that deck the graves of those who are consign- 
ed dust to dust. There is ihe Venus, with its 
pretty Junette; the Strombus, blushing like a 
woman’s cheek; and the Tellina, reminding you 
of the rosy fingers of Aurora. j 

What is that pretty spotted shell, which that 
little child is holding to his ear, to list to the 
sweet melody it makes in memory of its ocean 
eave? ItisaCyprea. How light and grace- 
ful! Had not the nautilus superior claims, one 
might pronounce this the identical shell, that 
conveyed the goddess of beauty to her island 
home. The inhabitant, too, judging from the 
colour of his shell, must have been esteemed a 
beauty in his day. How elegantly he has dis- 
solved its interior, that the weight of his dwell- 
ing need not be an incumbrance. A fine hint 
this, to those housewives, who are fond of 
crowding their houses with superfluous furni- 
ture, and then are ready to sink under the la- 
bour of superintending it. 

I must close this article, of course, not in- 
tended to be scientific, but to draw the attention 
of your readers to this interesting subject. 
That when they look — the desolate dwell- 
ing of some long perished inhabitant, it may 
not be with a vague emotion of wonder at its 
surpassing beauty, but with holy admiration, 
and humble praise to Him, who has showered 
loveliness on every side of us—made our pil- 
grimage on earth through an Eden of splen- 
dour, and every part of his wonderful creation 
teem with beauty and happiness. 8 


Portland, Maine. 
—_—_— gj 


The grand climacteric in human life varied 
between sixty and seventy; and was an astro- 
logical period, which depended on the revolu- 
tions of Jupiter and Saturn, five of one and two 
of the other making the climacteric age. By 
the English law, infancy in males extends to 
twenty-one, and in females to twenty; but the 
ancients reckoned the period of adolescence to 
twenty-five. 
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THE CHAMBER OF THE PALE LADY. 


Every old mansion of any size or repute, 
that stands away from cities, and has the good- 
luck to outlast a few generations, is sure to 
have its legends, They gather and grow about the 
original truth, like ivy about ruins, till they have 
completely hidden the substance that supports 
them. Some of these relics of past ages have 
their haunted chambers; others have their 
warning spirits to announce the approaching 
death of the lord of the mansion; and not a 
few retain the dim lustre of chivalrous daring 
and warlike achievement. My father’s hall 
had its chamber of the Pale Lady, a name given 
to a particular room from the presence of a cer- 
tain portrait painted on a pannel of the oaken 
wainscot. The lady in question was of a very 
small figure, and, though beautiful, had a com- 
plexion of singular paleness, while there was 
a startling wildness about her large black eyes, 
—at least, all those said so, who saw the por- 
trait after having heard her story. For mysell, 
I perfectly well remember that she had inspired 
me, when a boy, with so much awe, that I 
never ventured into the room occupied by her 
portrait, except in broad daylight, and then I 
always took good care to have a companion. 
Even now, when time has destroyed all other 
youthful fancies, mercilessly banning and ba- 
nishing the spirits, black, white, and gray, 
that once delighted while they terrified me, I 
fee] a sort of lingering veneration for the Pale 
Lady, and find a pleasure—childish, perhaps, 
but still a pleasure—in gazing at the old pic- 
ture when the moon shines full upon it. Then 
is the hour for such a tale; shorn of those cir- 
cumstances of time and place, which have 
made it so striking to my imagination, I fear 
its shadows will become as substantial, and as 
little apt to awe, as the ghost of Banquo upon 
the modern stage, represented, as he always 
is, by some portiy feeder, who seems sent on 
to vouch for the good living of folks in the 
other world. But, not to draw out the grace 
much longer than the meal, thus runs the le- 
gend. 


Queen Mary had been on the throne of Eng- 
land almost a twelvemonth, and had already 
begun that career of blood, which has given an 
odious celebrity to her name. Thus encouraged 
by the royal example, the zeal of the Catholics 
grew hotter and hotter every day at the fires 
they had kindled for the spiritual benefit of 
their Protestant brethren, till at last there was 
little safety for the heretic in their neighbour- 
hood. Much, however, in the more distant 
counties depended upon the characters of the 
leading individuals professing the predominant 
faith; if they chanced to be tolerant, there was 
comparative impunity for the Protestant, who, 
if he did not make too intrusive a display of 
his principles, might then hope to pass unno- 
ticed. Luckily for the neighbourhood of Ivy 
Hall, Sir Hugh Trevor, though in other re- 
spects a good Catholic, was of this better class 
of spirits, so that the faggot had not yet been 
kindled within the circle of his influence. But 
fo no one, not even to the father confessor of 





the family, did this tolerant disposition give so 


much displeasure, a8 to his own lady mother ; 
so deadly was her hatred of the Aeretics, that 
had she loved her son a grain less than she 
actually did, it was an even chance she had 
used her influence with Bonner, to warm his 
zeal by the help of the stake and the faggot. 
As it was, Dame Margaret contented. herself 
with attributing his lukewarmness to the bad 
example of an early friend, a certain Sir Robert 
Lonsdale, who had latterly abandoned his faith 
for the uncourtly and dangerous creed of the 
reformers. On him, therefore, who was many 
years older than Sir Hugh, she poured down 
all her wrath, and he in a great measure served 
as a sort of conductor to carry off its lightnings 
from the head of the near offender. 

Such was the state of aflairs at Ivy Hall, 
when one night, just as the mother and son 
were about to leave the supper-table for their 
respective bed-rooms, a loud and hasty ringing 
was heard at the great gate-bell. 

“Sancte Maria!” exclaimed the old lady, 
crossing herself in much trepidation, and sink- 
ing back again into the arm-chair, from which 
she had just risen. “ What unhallowed thing 
is abroad at this hour?” 

“There is no occasion for any alarm,” said 
Sir Hugh. “If the visiter be a friend, he is 
welcome, late as the hour is; if an enemy, 
we are strong enough, I hope, to protect our- 
selves.” 

* Against such an enemy the arm of the flesh 
is all too weak,” replied Dame Margarét, her 
head shaking as much from her fear as from the 
effects of a slight blow of palsye 

Again the bell rang, and yet more violently 
than at first, its shrill clamours seeming to be 
blown about the house by the wind as it howled 
in fierce and fitful eddies. 

“A plague upon the coward knaves!” ex- 
claimed Sir Hugh. “Tall fellows, and stout 
are they in the broad day; but at night, a sha- 
dow would start the best of them. Not one, 
I’ll be sworn for it, will leave the hall-fire, un- 
less I drive him from the ingle-corner.” 

“ They believe in a devil,” solemnly observ- 
ed Dame Margaret, in whom even her extreme 
terror could not for a single instant tame the 
fierceness of her bigotry. 

Sir Hugh made no reply, but seizing a can- 
dle, hurried out to inquire into the cause of 
this nocturnal visit, while the old lady, left 
alone with her terrors, mumbled prayer upon 
prayer, and invoked all the saints in the calen- 
dar to her assistance. Perhaps, the good folks 
listened to so fervent a votary, for it was not 
long before her fears were silenced by the re- 
turn of her son, who half supported, half car- 
ried, into the room a beautiful little female, 
about sixteen yearé of age, apparently exhaust- 
ed by the — of a long journey. At the 
first glance, Dame Margaret was much scan- 
dalized in seeing such service rendered by the 
Lord of Ivy Hall, and the inheriter of so many 
broad acres, to one, apparently so humble, for 
the maiden wore the garb of a wandering min- 
strel, and carried a lute suspended at her back 
by a plain, green ribbon. Nor was this feeling 
much diminished, when in a few hurried words, 
Sir Hugh committed the damsel to her owh 
immediate care, begging, and it might be al- 
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most said commanding, that she should receive 
every attention her situation required. 

“She is noble, I hope,” said the old lady, 
“or at least of such gentle biood as may war- 
rant the service of your mother.” 

A faint smile passed over the pale features of 
the stranger, and Sir Hugh answered hastily, 
if not harshly,—“ The daughter of a friend— 
of a near and dear friend.” 

“ And her name!” asked Dame Margaret. 

“To-morrow, mother,” replied Sir Hugh,— 
“to-morrow you shall know all—all, at least, 
that is beseeming for you to know.” 

There was something in the tone of this qua- 
lified promise, that awed the querist into an 
unwilling silence. Never before had she seen 
her son in so uncompromising a mood, and the 
very novelty of the occurrence vouched for the 
occasion being of no ordinary a nature. 

But days elapsed after this eventful night, 
and still there appeared no signs of the promis- 
ed to-morrow ; the utmost amount of informa- 
tion that her pertinacity could extract, was only 
this—the stranger’s name was Emmeline. To 
add to her discomfort, as the character of the 
little damsel unfolded itself, which it did not 
fail to do in a very short time, she saw reason 
to fear that an esprit follet had taken up its re- 
sidence in her orthodox domicil. The Pale 
Lady, as she now began to be called from the 
extreme fairness of her complexion, was no 
Jess capricious in her movements than Will-o’- 
the Wisp himself, and took the same delight 
in leading those, who followed her, into trou- 
ble. Hence, # was no wonder if the servants, 
who were often the subjects of these pranks, 
became convinced that they had got a fairy, or 
some elementary spirit, for an inmate—a con- 
viction which, when the first sentiment of fear 
had worn off, did not make the stranger less 
welcome to them. She became to their fancy 
a sort of household spirit, a freakish elf, snch 
as Robin Goodfellow had been to the cotters of 
yet earlier times, full of humorous pranks in- 
deed, but friendly in temper, and never mis- 
chievously disposed, except when provoked by 
the ill-will or thwartings of her mortal compa- 
nions., When once the little maiden grew 
conscious of this belief in her supernatural na- 
ture, she seemed rather to delight in it, than 
to wish to conceal her fairy origin; the milk 
was often found churned, and the hearth swept, 
without the help of human hands, or at least of 
those hands whose proper occupation it would 
have been, and a silver sixpence would occa- 
sionally be dropped into the shoe of the careful 
housemaid. Then too her dress, however it 
might vary in the fashion of its shape, was in- 
variably green, the traditional colour of the 
fairies. But the most decided proof, and there 
were more than one who could swear to it, was 
that her figure threw no shadow in the sunlight, 
and received no reflection from any mirror. 
This strange tale, which she did not fail to en- 
‘courage, at last reached the ears of Dame 
Margaret, who, with mingled feelings of hor- 
for and curiosity, determined to put the truth 
of it to the test. -For this purpose she sum- 
moned the Pale Lady to a meeting in her pri- 
vate chamber, where stood the only mirror in 
the house, looking-glass not being so common 








a thing in those days, as it has since grown to 
be with us. But to no mandate of the kind, 
could the little damsel be brought to lend an 
ear, word it as the messengers would, either 
in the way of threat, or of gentle invitation. 
She was, it seemed, in one of her most dogged 
moods, or else suspected the cause of the sum- 
mons, and had no mind to submit herself to the 
ordeal. 

“ My lady begs you will come directly,” said 
the abigail, repeating her unnoticed message 
for the third time. 

Emmeline gave no reply, but opened her 
large black eyes to their utmost extent, and 
stared at the embassadress in a way that made 
her feel any thing but comfortable. 

“ Heaven bless us!” muttered the alarmed 
abigail, “I have often heard of the Evil Eye, 
and, if ever there was such a thing, it is upon 
me now. I wish I were safely out of the room 
—Miss Emmeline !”—this was in a louder key 
—* Miss Emmeline, will it please you to come ? 
my mistress loves contradiction as little as any 
lady in Christendom.” 

Hereat the elfin damsel] burst into a long, 
unearthly laugh, that with every moment grew 
wilder and wilder, till it well nigh reached a 
shriek. There was no standing this. The 
soubrette uttered as loud a scream as her lungs 
would admit of, and fairly fled, banging the 
door to, as a sort of barrier between herself 
and the laughing goblin. 

It may be easily imagined, with what feel- 
ings Dame Margaret received this account. 
There was something of fear, and more of ir- 
ritation, mingled with excited curiosity, in her 
voice as she despatched a second message by 
Annette, her favourite maid, who was specially 
employed about her own person. This renew- 
ed summons was full of authority, and dignified 
resentment, proportioned to the confidential 
character of the person bearing it.—** Tell the 
young woman,” she said, “ that Dame Marga- 
ret Trevor, the lady of this mansion, requires 
the immediate presence of her nameless guest. 
If she have no respect for the hostess, who 
affords her an unwilling asylum, she at least 
owes the duty of youth to my gray hairs.” 

Annette had no great fancy for this mission, 
which, as it implied offence to the object of it, 
might not be altogether without peril to her- 
self. But there was no choice, and besides she 
had natnrally more courage, though not less 
superstition, than her companions. Down, 
therefore, she went, when, if she found no- 
thing to try her boldness of spirit, she saw quite 
enough to astonish her, with all her previous 
experience of the little damsel’s vagaries. Was 
the Pale Lady sad for the past, or doubtful of 
the future? neither the one nor the other; she 
was dancing away as if the spirit of some fran- 
tic marabout had d her, at every bound 
almost touching the ceiling, and whirling round 
like the little motes that dance in the sun- 
beams. Nothing, that Annette could say, 
availed to stop her even for a moment; and 
when, asa last resource, she seized the hand 
of the emphatic dancer, so far from being able 
to stay her flight, she was herself borne along 
in the same giddy round, much after the man- 
ner of a straw caught up and tossed about bya 
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whirlwind. In the midst of all this hurly-burly, 
entered Dame Margaret, whose impatience 
could no longer endure the delay opposed to 
her curiosity. Her presence gave a new turn 
to the scene. A stranger would have fancied 
that he saw a merry school-girl detected in 
some forbidden game of romps by the unex- 
pected appearance of her mistress, so suddenly 
did the Pale Lady break off the dance, and so 
motionless did she stand, after having dropped 
a profound curtsy to Dame Margaret. In the 
meanwhile, the unlucky Annette, released from 
the supporting hold of her companion, plumped 
down at once upon the floor, where she sat with 
her clothes carefully drawn over her feet, the 
very image of comical] despair. 

“ What is the meaning of these witch’s Sa- 
turnalia !” said the old lady, her angry glances 
wandering from the one to the other of the de- 
linquents. “ Are we all mad, I ask?” 

“It is the full of the moon,” replied the little 
damsel, with malicious gravity; “ yet I would 
fain hope for the best. You feel not ,giddier 
than you are wont, dear lady ?” 

“ T sent to request your presence,” said Dame 
Margaret, not perceiving, or not choosing to 
notice the lurking malice of this tender inquiry. 
“ Perhaps, now that the dancing mood is over, 
you will be pleased to follow me to my cham- 
ber, where we may have some private confer- 
ence on matters that touch your repute as a 
Christian maiden.” 

_ “It is too late,” said the Pale Lady, laugh- 
ing. 

“Too late?” exclaimed the elder dame. 

“Too late,” repeated the Pale Lady—and 
then sang, or rather chanted, with a look of 
peculiar archness,— 


The word has been spoken, 

The magical token ! 

And the mirror is broken. 
Hoo ! har, har !—hoo ! 


The repetition of this familiar witch-burden 
sounded on the orthodox ears of Lady Marga- 
ret, little better than actual blasphemy. She 
was perfectly confounded, and, before she 
could find either breath or sense to reply, in 
rushed the abigail who had been left in the 
chamber of the mirror, wringing her hands 
and exclaiming in a voice of terror, “Oh, my 
lady ! my lady !— it’s not my fault—pray be not 
angry with me—it’s not my fault.” 

“ What is not your fault?” said Dame Mar- 
garet. “Speak out plainly, child—or has the 
madness seized you too, who used to be so rea- 
sonable ?” 

“The mirror, my lady !—the mirror! it is 
broken—dashed into a thousand pieces, and not 
a piece so large as a silver groat.” 

“ How strange!” exclaimed the little dam- 
sel in a tone of earnestness, by no means usual 
with her. “I did but play upon you, when I 
hinted that the glass was broken, and, lo you 
now !—Cassandra herself could not have pro- 
phesied to better purpose. Rightly says the 
proverb, many a true word is spoken in jest.” 

There was something in the glance of her 
eye, strangely at variance with her words, and 
with the tone in which they were uttered. It 
jarred most.unpleasantly on the nerves of Dame 





Margaret. And now it would have been natu- 
rally supposed that the old lady, bigoted and 
fearful as she was, would have taken measures 
without delay, for ridding the house of so am- 
biguous a being. And such, indeed, for a while 
seemed to be her purpose. The servants were 
ordered to quit the room, and, as their euriosity 
still kept them listeners at the door, they could 
hear her voice loud in anger, though the thick 
oak would not allow them to distinguish the 
precise import of every word. Then, as usual, 
came the sound of the lute, the little damsel’s 
weapon of defence against all assaults, and 
which by half the household, was supposed to 
be a talisman, no less powerful in charming 
men’s ears than the Syren’s voice of old. In 
a very few minutes, its melody had so effec- 
tually lulled the storm, that, on peeping through 
the keyhole, they saw her seated on a low stool, 
her head in the lap of Dame Margaret, who 
looked down upon her with a smile of unwonted 
benevolence, while the withered hands played 
tremblingly with her dark ringlets, and smooth- 
ed their cluster from a brow and temples that 
shone more dazzlingly white than ever. 

‘“ Now the saints defend us!” exclaimed the 
peeping abigail; “if ever fairy danced by 
moonlight, there’s one hid in the body of that 
lute this blessed moment.” 

“T ever said so,” replied the other. 

And away they both hurried, partly in the fear 
lest a longer stay might betray them as lis- 
teners, and not less, it may be presumed, from 
a liberal spirit of communication, that could 
not remain satisfied till the rest of the house- 
hold were as well acquainted With the whole 
story as themselves. 

It will be asked, what has become of Sir 
Hugh, while Ivy Hall was thus being turned 
topsy turvy, by the frolics of his nameless 
protégé. At first he had treated heras a child, 
seeming to take no little delight in her wild 
pranks ; but it was soon evident that the child 
had grown a woman to his imagination, and in 
his altered manners towards her, a shrewd 
spectator might have inferred, that the Hall 
was likely ere long, to have a new mistress. 
This passion, as sudden as it was vehement, 
was attributed to the magic influence'of the 
lute, though it seemed that Sir Hugh had been 
equally able to captivate the Pale y, with- 
out any such advantage. She loved him with 
no less ardour ; and, what might not have been 
so easily anticipated, made little scruple of 
showing it after her own wayward fashion, 
teazing and pleasing him in about an equal 
measure. Often it would happen, that she 
exceeded even the endurance of a lover, and 
his wrath would settle down into a sullen mood, 
that looked a determined rupture. On such 
occasions, she always had recourse to her lute 
which never failed to do its work, the shadows 
flying from his brow, like mists before the 
sun, when it breaks out from the clouds of 
April. 

It will hardly be supposed, that so keen- 
sighted a personage as Dame Margaret was all 
this time ignorant of a love-affair, ing thus 
immediately under her eyes, w, indeed, 
should she be, when one of the parties at least, 
took so little pains to conceal it? But her 
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wrath smouldered quietly enough among the 
embers while there was a chance that it might 
end, like half the affairs of this kind, in va- 
pour, for she was too prudent to provoke a dif- 
ferent catastrophe by unseasonable opposition. 
“ Say nothing,”—thus would she argue it in 
her own mind,—* say nothing, and this little 
spark will go out of itself, when a puff of breath 
from me would kindle it intoa flame. I must 
be silent?” Silent she was accordingly, re- 
fraining from words good or evil, though, as 
might be expected, such an excess of discretion 
cost her much heart-burning, till one day Sir 
Hugh gave her notice in due form, that it was 
his intention to marry the little damsel; then, 
indeed, she made herself ample amends for all 
her past forbearance, and poured forth such a 
storm of wrath on the devoted head of Sir 
Hugh, that might well have excused him, had 
he deviated from his purpose. But all in vain. 
It is so easy to maintain a resolution, when it 
happens to be in perfect consonance with our 
own desires. Women, however, do not so 
lightly give up any scheme it may once please 
them to take into their heads, even when it 
does not come recommended, as in the present 
instance, by the semblance at least of sound 

licy. Finding her son inflexible, to a degree 
that baffled all her powers of persuasion, she 
could only attribute an obstinacy so unusual 
with hiin, to the influence of magical practices. 
It was clear that the Pale Lady had cast a spell 
over him, and where could the secret source of 
the charm be better sought for than in the Inte, 
the potency of, which had been made apparent 
to every one of the household? To destroy the 
instrument then, was to take the fang from the 
adder, and accordingly it was in her ewn mind, 
doomed to destruction with the first opportunity. 
When this would offer itself, was another ques- 
tion, for the lute was the little maiden’s con- 
stant companion,at home and abroad, on foot 
and on horseback, nor was she ever observed 
to put it from her, except on one particular 
occasion, that recurred but once a month. This 
was on the full of the moon, when she never 
failed to find some pretence for walking alone 
in the neighbouring forest. At such times it 
was always remarked that she grew sadder and 
sadder as the day declined; her eyes would fill 
with tears, and she would gaze on Sir Hugh, 
when she thought herself unnoticed, with the 
anxious looks of one who was about to part 
from a near and dear friend for ever. The 
motives for these nightly wanderings, none 
could discover, though there was no want of 
curiosity on the part of the inmates of Ivy 
‘Hall, who, to do them justice, had to the ut- 
most extent of their courage, exerted themselves 
to learn the secret. One or two of the boldest 
went so far, more than once, as to visit her 
supposed haunts on the following morning, 
when they found, or said they found, the print 
of feet, exactly corresponding to hers, in a cer- 
tain plananguare, or round as it is sometimes 
called, a relic from the times of the Druids; 
here, they had no doubt, she bad been to meet 
the queen of the fairies, and obtain leave of 
absence for another month, to dwell amongst 
the human mortals. In confirmation of this 
opinion, they remarked the wild joy she always 





evinced on her return, and the liberality with 
which she scattered silver,—fairy silver no 
doubt,—amongst the servants. But the more 
popular belief was, that she went thither to 
worship the moon, from whom she received her 
power; and a cromlech, standing in an open 
part of the forest, was pointed out as the altar 
whereon she laid her monthly oblations. These 
offerings were supposed to be of an innocent 
nature, from the fashion of the altar; it con- 
sisted, according to the usual form of such 
monuments, of an upright stone, and a second 
mass placed on it horizontally, the latter hav- 
ing a cross rudely cut into it; and hence it was 
inferred that sylph, or fairy, or whatever else 
the little maiden might be, she could not belong 
to the evil spirits, since she was so familiar 
with the holy symbol. 

The moon had now come to the full for the 
twelfth time, since the eventful night that 
opened our tale, when Dame Margaret finally 
set about breaking the spell, as she deemed it, 
which bad enthralled her son. By a coinci- 
dence, not perhaps very wonderful, seeing that 
kindred wits will jump together, Annette, the 
waiting maid already mentioned, had her own 
plans of discovery reserved for this same even- 
ing. Having been more than once baffled by 
her fears, when attempting to follow the Pale 
Lady into the forest, she magnanimously re- 
solved, while yet the daylight lasted, to take 
upasecret position near the cromlech, thus 
flinging herself at once upon the peril that she 
was afraid to meet coolly. 

It was a close autumnal evening, and the 
thick sultry air hung heavily on the leaves and 
flowers, that seemed to droop despondingly be- 
neath its weight, the gnats and water-flies 
swarmed upon the still face of the pools, and 
there was uneasiness as well as listlessness in 
the motions of the cattle. At times a pale flash 
of lightning would show itself far off in the 
horizon, and the thunder would mutter at dis- 
tant intervals, but not a drop of rain fell, and 
not a blade of grass stirred. It would seem 
that even the Pale Lady, goblin or fairy as she 
was supposed to be, yet felt the influence of 
the hour, for, as she threaded the dingles and 
green alleys of the forest, there was none of 
the usual wild gaiety, either in her subdued 
step or saddened features. The smile, that so 
seldom left her lips, was now absent; her 
wonted song was hushed, her looks expressed 
extreme anxiety, and ever and anon she would 
stop and lean against a broad-trunked oak, evi- 
dently not from weariness, but from reluctance 
to meet some dreaded object, to which she was 
of necessity advancing. But linger as she 
might, she at length reached the open glade, 
in the middle of which stood the cromlech, 
with a flood of yellow light poured down upon 
it, as if the Druid stone had some secret power 
of attraction, that drew the moonbeams to 
itself, while the sward about it lay in shadow. 
The heart of the fairy-wanderer, if fairy she 
was, beat fast as she neared the rugged pile, 
and her colourless cheek was tinted with that 
passing flush which hope lends when strugglin 
lor the mastery with fear. Again she ae 
apparently to muster up resolution for the fatal 
task, and then slowly resumed her onward 
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march towards the cromlech. Annette, who 
saw every thing from her hiding-place behind 
a clump of trees, always vowed, in telling the 
tale, that she neither ran nor walked, but skim- 
med over the grass that waved beneath ber feet, 
as if it had been swept by the passing wind— 
“It was a strange sight,” she would say, “to 
see the grass rippling in one narrow stripe, just 
like the sea when a squall walks over it, dark- 
ening and agitating its surface, while all be- 
yond the immediate influence of the fitful breeze 
remains unruffled.” 

No sooner had the Pale Lady reached the 
cromlech, than she became sensible of a branch 
of misletoe lying on the horizontal, or upper 
stone. If not a subject of surprise, it was evi- 
dently unwelcome to her, for in the moment of 
perceiving it, she uttered a faint scream, and 
sank against the monument, trembling and ex- 
hausted, like one who has received a sudden 
shock. With reluctant hand, after a brief 
pause, she took up the branch, her tears drop- 
ping fast upon it, hesitated awhile, then broke 
the stem in two, and flung it from her as if it 
had been a serpent to sting and poison. It 
would seem that the storm, which had been so 
long gathering, had reserved itself to this par- 
ticular moment; a loud peal of thunder, rolling 
from one end of the heavens to the other, gave 
the signal, when down it came in all its far 1 
the rain pouring, the blast howling, and the 
lightning wrapping the earth for many seconds 
together in one continued blaze. Then follow- 
ed a longer, sharper crash, like the groan of 
convulsed nature, and in the next instant, a 
thunder-bolt flew hurtling through the air, and 
shivered the cromlech into a thousand pieces. 
Annette stopped to see no more. With a speed 

roportioned to her terror, she ran back to Ivy 

all, dashed by the astonished household, and 
hurried into the presence of her mistress for 
protection. But Dame Margaret had in the 
mean time, met with her own proper causes of 
alarm, and to all appearance was as much in 
need of comfort as her terrified dependent. 
She stood gazing on the broken lute, her usually 
pale face yet paler from the workings of fear, 
her eyes dilated, and her aged limbs shaking in 
every joint. The ejaculations of Annette, nei- 
ther low nor few, failed for a time to withdraw 
her attention from the ruins of the supposed 
talisman, and, when she did become sensible of 
the handmaiden’s presence, it was only to give 
way to those feelings which had hitherto held 
her speechless. 

“ Dreadful!” was her first exclamation ; 
“surely it was the going out of the fiend him- 
self! Beata Maria, ora pro nobis—ora pro no- 
bis !’—And she crossed herself repeatedly and 
fervently. 

“ Now, all the saints be good unto us!” re- 
echoed Annette, her own previous terror visibl 
augmented by the fears of her mistress, though 
she was ne to guess the precise cause of 
them.—*“ The saints be good unto us!” 

“They have been,” cried Dame Margaret; 
“they have been. But reach me a chair; this 
shock has rudely shaken my old limbs, and I 
can stand no longer. The holy Virgin—blessed 
be her name !—was with me, or I must have 
died on the spot. Awful times, Annette—aw- 
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ful times. The world grows worse as it grows 
older, and heaven alone knows what it all will 
end in; but whatever it may be, thank God I 
shall not live to see it. I shall be safe in that 
home where the wicked cease to trouble.” 

“In the name of all that’s terrible, what has 
happened !” exclaimed Annette, 

“ What indeed, girl! Oh, it was an awful 
moment when I dashed the accursed lute to 
pieces, and, with uplifted cross and counted 
beads, abjured him to fly—him, the unholy one, 
who had so long housed within it. Wot you, 
child, who it was that lent the strings their 
melody, witching all ears and hearts, that we 
none of us were the masters of our own will? 
—Apollyon, child—Apollyon! Ah! it isa won- 
der that my brain and sight still hold, and that 
my tongue can tell it to you.” 

Dame Margaret placed her hands to her fore- 
head, as if she thought to still the inward pain 
by their pressure. The sympathizing Annette, 
forgetting at the moment her own immediate 
cause of terror in anxiety for her mistress, burst 
into tears. 

“ My dear lady !” she cried; “ my dear lady, 
you are ill. Let me go for help, hall I call 
the servants !—shall I call Sir Hugh ” 

“Heed it not, my good Annette. It is a 
passing pang only, and, with the blessing of 
the saints, will soon be over.—Mother of hea- 
ven! what now ?” 

This last exclamation was provoked by the 
loud yell of many voices from the rooms below, 
announcing some general cause of terror. 

“ Run, girl,” continued theold lady; “learn 
what new mischance has happened to excite 
this fearful outcry.” 

But Annette had no occasion to leave the 
room to gain this knowledge. A single glance 
through the window, which opened on the fields 
between the house and the Severn, was suffi- 
cient to show the cause of the uproar. 

“ Merciful powers!” she said, or rather 
shrieked. “See! see!—how the sparkles fly 
from his hoofs! how the flames .tream from the 
creature’s red nostrils !” 

“Who! Wifit!” exclaimed the old lady. 

* How they fly !—and the lightning flies after 
them, flash upon flash—it’s aimed at them— 
only at them—and passes over the trees without 
scorching a single leaf.” 

“Whot What?” reiterated Dame Margaret 
in the very agony of fear. “S out, girl; 
tell me all—tell me at once, for | feel my senses 
are fast leaving me.” 

“ Apollyon! the great fiend!—he rides off 
with the Pale Lady—there’s not a speck of 
white on the black horse that carries them.” 

With that irresistible impulse, which often 
compels our attention to objects of dread or 
loathing, Dame Margaret tottered forward to 
the window, and beheld the Pale Lady flying, 
or carried off, her clothes drenched with rain, 
and her loose hair streaming to the tempest. 
The speed of the coal-black horse outstripped 
the wind, and the rider who bestrode him, ap- 
peared in the uncertain light to be of colossal 
stature. Their course lay for a few seconds 
ralong the banks of the Severn, but suddenly, 
amitet the renewed rattling of thunder, and 
the howling of wind, one long continued f 
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of the broadest and reddest lightning blazed 
about them, and in the next moment, the horse 
was seen with his riders in the midst of the 
boiling waters. Then came a loud shriek of 
agony from the maiden, followed by a yell so 
fierce and unearthly, that both the watchers 
instinctively closed their eyes in terror. It was 
an instant---only an instant—-and, when they 
again looked out, nothing was visible on the 
river, but the white foam of the angry billows. 


Such is the accredited tradition of the Pale 
Lady, as I received it from the old servants of 
the family, and as it had been handed down to 
them from father to son, through many genera- 
tions. I must not, however, conceal the fact 
of there having been another version of the 
story, less allied to the marvellous, yet, per- 
haps, not a whit more real. According to this 
gloss, Sir Robert Lonsdale was the midnight 
visiter, who, being compelled to fly from Eng- 
land, by the tyranny of Queen Mary, could 
find no better way of disposing of his daughter, 
than by entrusting her to the care of his young 
friend, Sir Hugh Trevor. That this gentleman 
professed the , tat Catholic faith, was rather 
an advantage than otherwise, inasmuch as it 
insured the sanctity of the asylum, while his 
well-known spirit of toleration gave promise of 
his being a warm and efficient protector. The 
little damsel, thus unceremoniously introduced 
into Ivy Hall, was of a lively, if not a way- 
ward, temper, and from the habits of a spoiled 
childhood, as well as from natural inclination, 
apt to indulge in whatever might happen to be 
the caprice of the moment. With such a dis- 
potion, the general belief of the household in 

er supernatural qualities, delighted her beyond 
measure, as affording ample scope for the enact- 
ing of those wild pranks, in which she ‘ever 
found too much gratification. As to her lute 
and song, there was indeed a magic in them, 
but it was the natural magic belonging to 
matchless skill, and a voice of such extraordi- 
nary sweetness, as rarely to have been equalled. 
Her monthly visits to the cromlech were, if 
this yersion might be believed, the result of a 
— compact with her father, who, when 

e had taken the requisite order abroad for her 
commodious abode there, was to signify his re- 
turn, by depositing a branch of misletoe on the 
Druid stone. The circumstance of the black 
horse plunging into the Severn, in which both 
steed and riders were lost, might be sufficiently 
accounted for, by supposing that the sudden 
fury of the storm had startled the animal from 
his course, and urged him towards the Severn, 
which was at the time rendered as wild as any 
sea, by a sudden hygre, or ,a name given 
in that country to designate the meeting of the 
sea-tide with the fresh-water current. 

Those, who like this explanation, may adopt 
it. For my part, I stick to my old nurse’s le- 

and am ready to die upon it, that the 
e Lady was either a sylph, or a fairy. 


The common definition of man is false; he is 


not a ning animal. The best you can pre- 
dicate of him is, that he is an animal capable 
of reasoning.-- Warburton. 





THE TOUCHY LADY. 


One of the most unhappy persons whom it 
has been my fortune to encounter, is a pretty wo- 
man of thirty, or thereabout, healthy, wealthy, 
and of good repute, with a fine house, a fine 
family, and an excellent husband. A solitary 


‘calamity renders all these blessings of no avail : 


-—-the gentlewoman is touchy. This affliction 
has given a colour to her whole life. Her bio- 
graphy has a certain martial dignity, like the 
history of a nation; she dates from battle to 
battle, and passes her days in an interminable 
civil war. 

The first person who, long before she could 
speak, had the misfortune to offend the young 
lady, was her nurse ; then in quick succession 
four nursery maids, who were turned away, 
poor things! because Miss Anne could not abide 
them; then her brother Harry, by being born 
and diminishing her importance; then three 
governesses ; then two writing-masters; then 
one music-mistress ; then a whole school. On 
leaving school, affronts multiplied of course ; 
and she has been in a constant miff with ser- 
vants, trades-people, relations and friends, ever 
since; so that although really pretty (at least 
she would be so if it were not for a standing 
frown and a certain watchful defying look in 
her eyes,) decidedly clever and accomplished, 
and particularly charitable, as far as giving mo- 
ney goes, (your ill-tempered woman has often 
that redeeming grace,) she is known only by 
her one absorbing quality of touchiness, and is 
dreaded and hated accordingly by every one 
who has the honour of her acquaintance. 

Paying her a visit is one of the most formi- 
dable things that can be imagined, one of the 
trials which in a small way demand the greatest 
resolution. It is so difficult to find what to say. 
You must make up your mind to the affair as 
you do when going into a shower-bath. Differ- 
ing from her is obviously pulling the string; 
and agreeing with her too often or too pointedly 
is nearly as bad: she then suspects you of sus- 
pecting her infirmity, of which she has herself 
a glimmering consciousness, and treats you 
with a sharp touch of it accordingly. But what 
is there she will not suspect? Admire the 
colours of a new carpet, and she thinks you 
are looking at some invisible hole; praise the 
pattern of a morning cap, and she accuses you 
of thinking it too gay. She has an ingenuity 
of perverseness which brings al] subjects nearly 
toa level. The mention of her neighbours is 
evidently taboo, since it is at least twenty to 
one but she is in a state of affront with nine- 
tenths of them; her own family are also taboo 
for the same reason. Books are particularly 
unsafe. She stands vibrating on the pinnacle 
where two fears meet, ready to be suspected of 
blue-stockingism on the one hand, or of igno- 
rance and frivolity on the other, just as the 
work you may chance to name happens to be re- 
condite or popular; nay, sometimes the same 
production shall excite both feelings. “ Have 
you read Hajji Baba,” said I to her one day last 
winter, “ Hajji Baba the Persian !’—“ Really, 
ma’am, I am no orientalist.”—“ Hajji Baba, the 
clever Persian tale?” continued i determin- 
ed not to be daunted. “I believe Miss R.,” 
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rejoined she, “that you think I have nothing 
better to do than to read novels.” And so she 
snip-snaps to the end of the visit. Even the 
Scotch novels, which she does own to reading, 
are no resource in her desperate case. There 
we are shipwrecked on the rocks of taste. A 
difference there is fatal. She takes to those 
delicious books as personal property, and spreads 
over them the prickly shield of her protection 
in the same spirit with which she appropriates 
her husband and her children; is huffy if you 
prefer Guy Mannering to the Antiquary, and 
quite jealous if you presume to praise Jeanie 
Deans; thus cutting you off from the most ap- 
proved topic of discussion amongst civilized 
people, a neutral ground as open and various 
as the weather, and far more delightful. But 
what did I say? The very weather is with her 
no prudent word. She pretends to skill in that 
science of guesses commonly called weather- 
wisdom, and a fog, or a shower, or a thunder- 
storm, or the blessed sun himself, may have 
been rash enough to contradict her hodements, 
and put her out of humour for the day. 

Her own name has all her life long been a 
fertile source of misery to this unfortunate lady. 
Her maiden name was Smythe, Anne Smythe. 
Now Smythe, although perfectly genteel and 
anexceptionable to look at, a pattern appellation 
on paper, was in speaking, no way distinguish- 
ed from the thousands of common Smiths who 
cumber the world. She never heard that 
“word of fear,” especially when introduced to 
a new acquaintance, without looking as if she 
longed to spell it. Anne was bad enough; 
people had housemaids of that name, as if to 
make a confusion ; and her grandmamma insist- 
ed on omitting the final e, m which important 
vowel was seated all it could boast of elegance 
or dignity; and once a brother of fifteen, the 
identical brother Harry, an Etonian, a pickle, 
one of the order of clever boys whe seem born 
for the torment of their female relatives, fore- 
doomed their sister’s soul to cross, actually 
went so far as to call her Nanny! She did not 
box his ears, although how near her tingling 
fingers’ ends approached to that consummation, 
it is not my business to tell. Having suffered 
so much from the perplexity of her equivocal 
maiden name, she thought herself most lucky 
in pitching on the thoroughly well-looking and 
well-sounding appellation of Morley for the 
rest of her life. Mrs. Morley--nothing could 
be better. For once there was a word that did 
not affront her. The first alloy to this satis- 
faction was her perceiving on the bridal cards, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Morley, and hearing that close 
to their future residence lived a rich bachelor 
uncle, till whose death that fearful diminution 
of her consequence, the Mrs, B., must be en- 
dured. Mrs. B.! The brow began to wrinkle 
—but it was the night before the wedding, the 
uncle had -made some compensation for the 
crime of being born thirty years before his 
nephew, in the shape of a superb set of eme- 
ralds, and by a fortunate mistake, she had taken 
it into her head that B. in the present case stood 
for Basil, so that the loss of dignity being com- 

msated by an increase of elegance,’ she bore 
the shock pretty well. It was not till the next 
morning during the ceremony, that the full ex- 





tent of her misery burst upon her, and she 
found that B. stood not for Basil, but for Benja- 
min. Then the veil fell off; then the full hor- 
ror of her situation, the affront of being a Mrs. 
ee stared her full in the face; and cer- 
tainly but for the accident of her being struck 
dumb by indignation, she never would have 
married a man so ignobly christened. Her fate 
has been even worse than then appeared proba- 
ble; for her husband, an exceedingly popular 
and convivial person, was known all over his 
own county by the familiar diminutive of his 
jl-omened appellation ; so that she found her- 
self not merely a Mrs. Benjamin, but a Mrs, 
Ben., the wife of a Ben Morley, junior, esq. 
(for the present uncle was also godfather and 
namesake) the future mother of a Ben Morley 
the third.--Oh, the Miss Smith, the Ann, even 
the Nancy, shrank into nothing, when com- 
pared with that short word. 

Next after her visiters, her correspondents 
are to be pitied; they had need look to their 
P’s and Q’s, their spelling and their stationery. 
If you write a note to her, be sure that the pa- 
per is the best double post, hotpressed and gilt 
edged; that your pen is in good order; that ~ 
your “dear madams” have a proper mixture of 
regard and respect; and that your foldings and 
sealings are unexceptionable. 

If her husband had been of her temper, she 
would have brought him into twenty scrapes, 
but he is as unlike her as possible; a good-hu- 
moured tattling creature, with a perpetual fes- 
tivity of temper and a propensity to motion and 
laughter, and all sorts of merry mischief, like 
a schoolboy in the holidays, which felicitous 
personage he resembles bodily in his round 
ruddy handsome face, his dancing black eyes, 
curling hair, and light active figure, the young- 
est man that ever saw forty. His pursuits have 
the same happy juvenility. In the summer he 
fishes and playscricket; in the winter he hunts 
and courses; and what with grouse and par- 
tridges, pheasants and woodcocks, wood-pigeons 
and flappers, he contrives pretty tolerably to 
shoot all the year round. Moreover, he attends 
revels, races, assizes, and quarter sessions; 
drives stage coaches, patronises plays, is steward 
to concerts, goes to every dance within forty 
miles, and talks of standing for the county; 
so that he has no time to quarrel with his wife 
or for her, and affronts her twenty times an 
hour, simply by giving her her own way. 

To the popularity of this universal favourite, * 
for the restless sociability of his temper is in- 
valuable in a dull country neighbourhood, his 
wife certainly owes the toleration which bids 
fair to render her incorrigible. She is fast 
approaching to the melancholy condition of a 
privileged person, one put out of the pale of 
civilized society. People have left off being 
angry with her, and begin to shrug up their 
shoulders and say it is her way, a species of 

lacability which only provokes her the more. 
Por my part, I have too great a desire to ob- 


tain her good opinion, to think of treating her 
in so shabby a manner; and as it is morally 
certain that we shall never be friends whilst we 


visit, I intend to try the effect of non-inter- 
course, and to break with her outright. 
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GENTLE LADY, SWEETLY SLEEP. 
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RESPECTFULLY 
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——>__ Rall. ad lib. tr. 


Now the stilly noon of night, 


Andan. P. Stace. 


accelerando. 


Piuex. — ’ = 


Nature sleeps the hour a - way, sleeps the hour a - - way. 


Hush’d the heat-fly’s evening note, 
Ceas’d the cricket’s merry note, 
And the night-bird, ‘neath his wing, 
Soft his head is pillowing; 

All the world is slumb’ring: 

Gentle Lady ! slumber thou— 
Sleep! and on earth’s final even 
Holy angel wake in Heaven! 
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KATHERINE PHILLIPS, 


CELEBraTep under the poetial name of Orinda, 
was daughter of John Fowles of Backlenburg, 
London, merchant, and of Katherine, daughter 
of Daniel Oxenbridge, M.D., was born in the pa- 
rish of St. Mary Wool chureh, London, Janu- 
ary 1, 1631. A female relatipn, Mrs. Blackett, 
had charge of her infancy ani early childhood. 
At eight years of age she was'placed in a school 
at Hackney, under the care of Mr. Salmon, 
where her improvements were singular and 
rapid. She displayed an early taste for poetical 
composition, and a devotional turn of mind 
somewhat enthusiastic, originating probably in 
the sensibility of temper inseparable from genius, 
and in the spirit and manners of the times. She 
had perused the Bible throughout before she 
was four years of age, and had committed to 
memory many passages and chapters. At ten 
years of age she would repeat, with scarce any 
omissions, entire sermons of which she was a 
frequent hearer. She also began early to exer- 
cise her fancy in poetical composition. She ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the French lan- 

uage, and applied herself successfully to the 
Latin, with the assistance of an ingenious friend, 
Sir Charles Cotterel. She wns educated in the 
oe ge of the Presbyterian dissenters, but 

came afterwards a proselyte to the establish- 
ed church, and the royalist party. 

In the year 1647, she gave her hand to James 
Phillips, Esq. of the priory of Cardigan. The 
fortune of Mr. Phillips being encumbered and 
embarrassed, Mrs. Phillips, by her economy, 

rudence, and excellent management, added to 

er interest with Sir Charles Cotterell, whose 
friendship for her rendered him zealous in the 
cause of her husband, nearly extricated him in 
the course of a few years, from the difficulties 
in which he had been involved. 

During her retirement at Cardigan, she cul- 
tivated poetry as an amusement to beguile her 
solitary hours. Copies of her poems being dis- 
persed ae her friends, they were collected, 
and published anonymously, in 8vo. 1633, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the author. 
Mrs. Phillips’s vexation at this circumstance 
(which she appears acutely to feel, and sensibly 
laments in a letter to Sir Charles Cotterell) oc- 
casioned her a severe fit of illness. 

The charms of her conversation, her modesty, 
sweetness and unassuming manners, rendered 
her the delight of her acquaintance, while her 
genius and talents procured for her the friend- 
ship of men, distinguished for their merit, their 
talents, and their rank, among whom may be 
mentioned the earls of Ormond, Orrery, and 
Roscommon. The affairs of Mr. Phillips hav- 
ing rendered the presence of his wife necessary 
in Ireland, she accompanied thither the vis- 
countess Dun on, and was received with 
distinction and esteem. During her residence 
in that kingdom, she was induced, by the impor- 
tunity of the before mentioned noblemen, to 
translate into English, from the French of Cor- 
neille, the tragedy of Pompey, which was acted 
with applause on the Irish stage in 1663, also in 
1664, when it was printed and given to the pub- 
lic, and a prologue added by Lord Roscommon. 

Mrs. Phillips also translated from the French 





of Corneille, the tragedy of Horace; to which a 
fifth act was added by Sir John Denham; and 
which was represented by persons of rank at 
court, with a prologue spoken by the duke of 
Monmouth. 

In Ireland Mrs. Phillips renewed a former 
friendship with Dr. Jeremy Taylor, bishop of 
Downe, and Connor, who some time previously 
had published and inscribed to her “A Discourse 
of the Nature, Office, and Measure of Friend- 
ship, with rules of conducting it, in a letter to 
the most ingenious and excellent Mrs. Katherine 
Phillips.” In this production, many high com- 
pliments are paid to the sex, to their capacity of 
friendship, and the more elevated virtues, exem- 
plified by allusions to the celebrated characters 
of antiquity. 

Mrs. Phillips left Ireland in 1663, and in 
London she was unfortunately seized with the 
small-pox, which proving fatal, she expired 
June 22d, 1664, in the thirty-fourth year of her 
age. 

Her poems and translations were, after her 
decease, collected and published in one volume, 
folio, in 1667, and entitled “ Poems, by the most 
deservedly admired Mrs. Katherine Phillips, the 
matchless Orinda; to which are added, M. Cor- 
neille’s Pompey, and Horace, Tragedies; with 
several other translations from the French; and 
her picture before them, engraved by Faithowe.” 
A second edition was printed in 1678, in the 
preface to which, the reader is told, “that Mrs. 
Phillips wrote familiar letters with facility, in 
a very fair hand, and perfect orthography ; 
which, if collected, with the excellent dis- 
courses written by her on various subjects, 
would make a volume much larger than her 
poems.” 

An anonymous writer, thus speaks of Mrs. 
Phillips: “I have been looking into the writin 
of Mrs. Phillips, and have been wonderfully 
pleased with her solid and masculine thoughts, 
in no feminine style. Her refined and rational 
ideas of friendship, a subject she delights in, 
show a soul above the common level of man- 
kind, and raise my desire of practising what is 
thus nobly described. Though I know nothing 
of Mrs. Phillips, but what I have learned from 
her poems, J am persuaded she was not less 
discreet, good-humoured, modest, constant, and 
virtuous, than ingenious.” 


a 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


TuereE are certain words that never lose their 
power to charm—in as well as in youth, in 
sickness or in health, to the sorrowful or the gay, 
these words always breathe of hope and enjoyment. 
One of these magical words, is spring,—the season 
that nature has consecrated to hope and happiness. 
May the expectations of enjoyment it awakens in 
the hearts of our readers, be realized ; as the bland 
sunshine diffuses its happy influence over the face 
of the vegetable world, calling forth new beauties 
with each succeeding day, so may the energy that 
hope, the spring of the human mind imparts, 
awaken every heart to renewed exertions for per- 
fection. 

In our last number, we recommended the adop- 
tion of a systematic course of reading. We would 
now, with the indulgence of our friends, continue 
the subject, and commend to their serious atten- 
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tion a habit which, if pursued in concurrence, 
would result in incalculable good, we mean that of 


— composition. 
n 


truth, excessive reading alone would soon 
choke the seeds of original thought, and reduce 
the individual to a mere tame and servile repeater 
of other’s ideas ;—a book-worm ! 

It is in this way, that the over-burdened intel- 
lect, a stranger to deep and long continued reflec- 
tion, becomes at length really incapable of self- 
exertion, and slavishly follows the ipsi dizits of its 
self-imposed masters. Now, this we believe to be 
the true reason of the proverbially imitative style 
of American writers.—Independent, self-originated 
thought, the fruit of great intellectual toil and dis- 
cipline, the free, natural expression of our own 
hearts, is treated too much like contraband goods, 
as yet, among us. We have looked to Europe, for 
the productions of mind, as well as for the fabrics 
of its looms—and England has been the workshop 
of the United States, in an intellectual and moral, 
as well asa physical sense. We do hope for better 
days. The spring-time of our country’s intellect 
is opening. We trust, that the productions of 
American genius, will not always be constrained 
to take a voyage across the Atlantic, in order to be 
endorsed by British taste, and commended by Bri- 
tish Reviews, before they can find currency in the 
land of their nativity. 

But, to return to our subject. Composition may 
be divided into two kinds, mental and written. 
Mental composition is of essential importance to 
the vigour and health of the mind, and possesses 
this advantage over the other, by the facility with 
which it can be pursued at any time and place, 
without the requisite paraphernalia of written 
composition. In reading any work, it greatly 
conduces to the development of the judgment, to 
make frequent pauses, and trace out the inference, 
and the particular bearing and tendency of de- 
tached portions of it; and upon its completion, to 
consider the general scope, its moral tone, the 
correctness of the sentiments advanced, and the 
character of the style. Thus, whilst the mind is 
adding to its stores of knowledge, and the heart is 
receiving good impressions, these various faculties 
and affections would be called into vigorous action, 
and the judgment strengthened and matured, would 
guide rightly the heart in its decisions. 

Written composition owes its neglect, in a great 
measure, to the artificial manner in which it is 
taught in our schools. There is a radical defect 
in this particular, and we commend the subject to 
the particular attention of the “ American Insti- 
tute of Instruction,”—perhaps, in the plenitude of 
their wisdom and experience, they may suggest a 
method to make theme day a pleasant recurrence 
to pupils. 

It is easy, however, to overcome this antipathy 
of our school days, against so useful an accom- 
plishment, and even to acquire a love for, and pro- 
ficiency in it. One of the surest means of doing 
this, is to practise letter-writing. A  correspon- 
dence with an intelligent and virtuous friend of 
her own sex, is one of the safest, as well as the 
best methods of disciplining the mind of a young 
lady. Let the individual, who wishes to have the 
exercise of writing become easy and pleasant, se- 
lect from the circle of her friends a few correspon- 
dents. To these, she must communicate her 
thoughts and feelings, with the unrestrained, na- 
tural tone which she would judge graceful and 
pleasing in’ familiar but polished conversation. 
Letter-writing should be the conversation of 
friends at a distance, whose only method of com- 
munication is this. A stiff and artificial arrange- 





ment of language, which too often characterizes 
the epistolary intercourse between friends, is a 
sure sign that the heart is little interested in the 
topics discussed—that the main effort is made to 
show off the writer’s learning, not to communicate 
pleasure to the reader of the letter. This show of 
wisdom, is most apparent in weak, or at least, ill- 
furnished minds One of this class may have con- 
siderable wealth of intellect, yet not be able to 
furnish current coin to represent his capital. 

Another form of written composition, is what 
may be briefly termed, “Sketching.” Upon read- 
ing any work, the taking a slight sketch of the 
subjects treated of, would be attended with consi- 
derable profit, in the deeper impression it would 
make on the memory. We by no means recom. 
mend the practice of “ taking notes” upon every 
book read. The memory does not discharge its 
rightful office, when all our knowledge is locked 
up securely in a note book.— What we would urge, 
is the keeping of a common-place book, to sketch 
down one’s views, opinions, and‘ sentiments, upon 
every subject or topic, which ma’y have interested 
the mind in the perusal of a work. The common- 
place book, is not designed to serve as an external 
memory to the writer, but rather as a treasury of 
original thoughts. 

Mental and written composition, in connexion 
with a systematic course of reading, we deem to 
be of the highest moment to every woman, as well 
as man, who would aspire to the possession of a 
well cultivated mind. 

But we must not entirely overlook the theme 
which poets have consecrated to this season.— 
Love, tender, true and happy love, seems the na- 
tural association with spring. We have readers, | 
we doubt not, who say, if they do not think, that | 
the “‘Lady’s Book,” is too much filled with love | 
stories, and the romance of sentiment. But, in 
real life, is there a single history in which these 
fancies have not occupied a prominent place in the 
heart of each actor who has reached maturity ? 
We deprecate the influence of excited sensibility 
on the female character, as much as can the most 
rigid reader of moral treatises. But we do not 
think, that a well regulated mind is obtained by a 
prohibition of the pure, disinterested exhibition of 
the tender feelings of our nature. And we trust, 
that many a virtuous sentiment has been confirmed, 
and many sacred duties enforced by the interesting | 
stories and poems, which, like spring flowers, we | 
strew in the pathway of our young friends. And | 
here we will subjoin, what we consider, a bud of 
rare beauty.—Its author is one of our contributors 
—the same who wrote “ The Treasured Harp,” in 
the February number. It has been published, but 
deserves to be placed in the treasury of bright 
thoughts and pure fancies, which our publication 
affords. 


TO ALEXINE, IN HER FIRST YEAR. 


*Tis said, my little promised one, 
The fashion is with men, 

To toast quite young their lady loves, 
And billet doux to pen. 

But don’t you think it very queer, 
That I should make such speed 

To sit me down to write these rhymes 
For one who cannot read ? 


And yet,—and yet it may not be 
A matter of surprise, 
For many stranger things befall 
Young ladies with black eyes. 
Perclance that yours may scan this line, 
On some far distant day, 
When they are glistening in their prime, 
And | am turning gray. 
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And will those playful orbs, so bright, 
Smile on me then as now, 

And will you come so willingly, 
When years have decked that brow ? 

And when your pulse is beating quick, 
And mince is failing fast, 

And when this cheek has lost the glow 
Of youth, which cannot last— 


Say, sweet one, will you come and sing 
As now you seem to do, 

Some stirring song, or plaintive note 
Ot love so kind and true ? 

Alas! alas! I fear the set 
Of childhood’s radiant star, 

Will leave me howing in the sphere, 
Where nice old ladies are! 


Yes, false one ! that keen archer’s hand 
Your cousin’s form will bend, 

And you’ll * obey, and honour” him,— 
But only “ as a friend.” 

You'll come to him for sage adviee, 
Just at that time in life, 

When you are thinking to become 
Another’s blooming wife. 


Ah! at the wedding, I shall be 
One of the drollest sights,— 
A prime old fashioned gentleman, 
In spectacles and tights ! 
Well, be it so—and if my days 
Are gladdened by your smile, 
Your doting, gray-haired kinsman will 
Be happy all the while. 


“ History of the United States." By George 
Bancroft. Boston: Charles Bowen.—The study of 
history, especially that of our own country, is of 
the first importance in the education of young 
ladies. We rejoice that there is a work in pro- 
gress, which promises to be of such inestimable 
value, as this truly American history. The two 
first volumes only, are published yet; its excel- 
lence is already established, above every work of 
the kind, which has yet appeared.—The author is 
true to the great principles of civil and religious 
freedom, which planted the American colonies in 
this new world, and which have been the basis of 
all the achievements, improvements, and prosperity 
which our countrymen have enjoyed, or effected. 
—The style is pertect of its kind—concise, polish- 
ed, perspicuous, and elegant. We hope it will be 
read by every lady in the land—No American mo- 
ther should consider her education competent to 
the instruction of her children, unless she under- 
stands: the history of her own country. And, 
thanks to Mr. Bancroft, here is a work, which will 
teach American principles, as well as facts—will 
encourage virtue, as well. as communicate know- 


“ Leila; or, the Siege of Grenada,”—is the last 
new novel, from the all-attempting mind of Bul- 
wer. It is a work of much merit as a historical 
novel—and there are some exquisite touches of 

nius in the female characters—but as a whole, 
it is not equal to some of his earlier productions— 
“Rienzi,” and “The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
have a higher moral and deeper interest. 

“ The of the Past”—is the title of a Poem, 
by Otway Curry. It purports to have been deli- 
vered before the “Union Literary Society of H&- 
nover College—Indiana.” Judging from the 

m, the audience must have been very exalted 
in their literary aspirations,—if they understood 
and relished all the flights of fancy, and the subli- 
mities of | age which it contains. We regret 





to find this fault of turgidness and bombast, per- 
vading a production, which in its plan offers a 


glorious field for ius. The writer has relied 
on words, rather ideas, to elevate his poem. 
It is not, however, an uncommon fault. Many 
young poets mistake in this matter. They 
appear to think, that simplicity of language, is 
incompatible with poetic elevation of style. To 
such, we would earnestly recommend the study of 
Burns and Wordsworth, and our own Bryant and 
Halleck. Mr. Curry has deep poetic feeling, and 
he evidently loves the muse—if he cultivates his 
powers judiciously, he will produce something far 
superior in literary merit to this poem. We give 
one extract, as a fair sample of the style. 


Their joy was in the silent night to pore 
On that unwritten tome of wondrous lore 
Which speaks of the appalling earthquake-spasm, 
Preluded by the thunder-summons hoarse, 
The fearful voice of the voleanic chasm, 

Wrought by the fiery force 
Of the outbursting lightning, in its path 

Of storm, and gloom, and wrath :— 
Which speaks of lite, of reason, and the goal, 
The final haven of the undying soal— 
The mansion of the all pervading ower 
That flings the sunshine and the sprinkbing shower 
On the green fields of earth; which ever fils 
The welling fountains of the gulfed main, 
And lifts on high the undeeaying hills 
With pillars planted on the massive plain ; 
Which weaves the curtains of the ancient night 
And gilds the effulgent star-fires when they flee,— 
wom pencilings grand have spread the morning 

ight,— 
And overstrown with gold the broad and brimming 
sea, 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 


Figure 1.—Dress pink satin, ornamented at 
bottom with a very deep white blonde flounce, 
headed by a guirlande of light flowers worked in 
floss silks upon the dress (see plate). Plain corsage, 
with a plain tucker of blonde round the bosom, the 
tucker does not meet in front, but is shown in the 
engraving to be attached by a small gold cord and 
tassels, to which it forms a pretty finish, to the 
front of the corsage, and takes off from its plain- 
ness. The sleeves are short. Over the shoulders 
is a small mantelet. It is composed of satin, and 
lined and trimmed with ermine; the mantelet is 
pointed at back as well as in front, and has a small 
pointed cape ; half-dress cap of blonde, prettily 
ornamented, as shown in the plate, with flowers. 
This half cap consists of a ribbon which forms the 
head-piece, and two standing borders; the one 
nearest the face is narrow, the other wide; a full 
blown rose is placed at each temple ; the back hair 
is full dressed, the front in ringlets. We recom- 
mend this style of coiffure to our fair readers, as 
one of the most becoming that has appeared for a 
long time. White kid gloves, with gold bracelets 
outside. White satin shoes. 

Ficgure 2.—Dress of rich brocaded satin, with 
a deep flounce of black rézille, with fringes 
at bottom, low corsage, and long sleeves. Large 
square shawl of the finest white Cashmere, 
with a rich border all round, embroidered in 
coloured floss silks: A silk fringe goes round 
the outside of the shawl—hat of satin, with a 
wreath of roses under the front. The crown of 
the hat is not very high, the front large, evasée, 
and square at the ears. Hair in bands with the 
ends curled. Pale yellow gloves, satin brodequins 
to match the dress. 
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